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The Results of the Federal Census 0, 
Book Company, as fast as received from t 


1890 will be embodied in the Geographical Text-Books of the American 
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Barnes’s Elementary Geography. 96 
Barnes’s Complete Geography. 
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These books embody the results of the latest geo 
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Barnes’s Elementary Geography. Small 4to, cloth. 96 page’. 

The method here adopted leads the young learner to look at things around him 
in such a way as to learn something about them and from them, thus iiciuaing his 
reasoning powers by his individual effort. 

The pupils are encouraged to observe, examime, discover, inquire, and read. 
They ride, walk, and talk with their teachers or parents, who show them natural 
objects on the road, in the fields and woods, and at the seaside. Beginning at their 
own school grounds, they thus go over their county, state, country, continent, world. 
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raphical research. While they are written in an easy, familiar style, in 
language not above the comprehension of the pupils, yet they are strictly scientific. 
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Barnes’s Complete Geography. 4to, cloth. 


140 pages. 


Contains physical, descriptive, commercial, and industrial geography. The ma 
questions are systematic, varied, and practical. The pupil in imagination visits ali 
parts of the world, and recognizes the distinction between all countries, peoples, 
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Time and labor are saved by a division into 
to be read. Physical geography is illustrated 
tended views across the continents. 
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Besides the above, the list of the AMERICAN Book Company also includes the following standard and popular series of Geographies, 
each of which will be fully described in future issues of the JOURNAL : 


Appletons’ Standard; Cornell’s, Eclectic, Harper’s, Niles’s, and Swinton’s. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 





NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 
806 and 808 Broadway. 137 Walnut Street. 258 and 260 Wabash Avenue. 
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COURSE IN READING. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 


NORMAL 


Choice new Text-books and helps for nearly every branch of school and college work. Liustrated catalogue 
mailed free to any address. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





New Normal First Reader, 


PORTER 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Raub’s Lessons in English, 





‘New Normal Second Reader, 
New Normal Third Reader, 
New Normal Fourth Reader, 


AND | 
COATES, 


900 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Buckwalter’s Primary Speller, 





184 WABASH AVENUE, Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
CHICAGO. Practical System Penmanship, (6 Nos.) 
36 BROMFIELD STREET, Practical System Tracing, ( Nos.) 
BOSTON. 


New Normal Fifth Reader, 


Buckwalter’s Comprehensive Spellier, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 


Raub’s Practical Crammar, 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic, 
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Brown's Academic Algebra, 
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I received your sample book, 
stone pencils, 4 inch thick, to curl hair on. 


wood and not in wood—some thin and some thick, but we failed to please that 


“American Graphite” 
make them in 10 degress of hardness and we know they are unequaled for 
smooth, tough leads. 

Ask your stationer for them. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


HER LETTER. 


MILWAUKEE, October 22, 1890. 

Saw nothing in the line I wanted. 
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Miss 
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When it comes to Dixon’s 
We 


her hair may be uncurled yet. 
pencils then we feel ourselves on safe ground. 
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STUDENTS, LITERARY WORKERS, AND THOSE 
WHO USE TILB BRAIN, MORE THAN TILE BODY. 
from excessive brain work, produce nervous exhaustion, headache, dyspepsia and sleeplessness. 
This, is irom using up the Vital energy of the brain, faster than tood can supply. 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 
from the Vital principle of the Brain of the Ox, and the germ of Wheat, and Oat, is Ke pao Food 
for nourishing n and nerves—lIt restores lost Vigor, increases the capacity for mental labor, and 
relieves all forms of vervousnese, and debility. 

It aids in the bodily. and mental growth of children. 
It is used thousands of the world’s most earnest Brain workers. 
The formula is on every bottle. approved by eminent F'bysicians. 
It is the only Vital Phosphite. [t is not a laboratory Phosphate. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPIILET FREE. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., N. Y.; Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 
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Makes 8,000 copies of one original writing, Draw- 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
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OUR NEW BOOKS. 


A SPLENDID NEW SERIES. 
THREE BOOKS NOW READY. 

Analytical Questions in Geography, Arithmetic, Grammar, 

These are the latest and best question books. The author isa 
well-known high schol principal, thoroughly qualified b: long 
experience for the yn ry of this series. The books are 
carefully arran; by topics so that questions covering con- 
siderable ground may be selected with little labor. Each question 
is concise, and the answer (numbered the same) is pla in the 
est pare of the book, so as to poorer’ unthinking reliance on the 


' h answer includes the substance of the question and is 
therefor complete. 


For preparing for examinations, for reviewing 
pupils in schooi, these books are the best, as each 
book gives many more questions In each branch, 
than are to be found in the largest question books’ 

One important point is the large, clear type and durable, tasteful 
cloth binding. 

Price 50c each; to teachers, 40c.; by mail, 5c. extra. 
Add it and get three for $1.00 postpaid. 
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Unusual opportunity is offered to teachers for advancement this year. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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The New YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU has these advantages. It is firmly established, it has 
already made a reputation. {t has the facilities afforded by E. L. Kellogg & Co.'s well known pub- 
lishing house, for knowing good teachers and where they will be wanted. The New York Epuca- 
TIONAL BUREAU takes especial care in recommending teachers, a fact now known and appreciated, 
A large number of teachers were placed last year, and this year many teachers will be wanted 
for all kinds of positions. A few positions are now open for Ladies in High Schools, Normal and 
Kindergarten Training Schools. Special teachers are wanted for Music, Drawing, Sciences, Penman- 
ship, Industma! Work, and Commercial Branches. 
This year a new and complete application form has been prepared, which will be mailed together 
with circulars, on application. 
Our Summer school offer is the same as last year. Agents wanted. 
Address with stamp for particulars, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT.—Do not put this off till the rush of Spring business. You 
questions can be cared for or auswered now much better than later, when the Re A ny wc 
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Horsford's heid Phosphate, 


A brain food, It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
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Dr, F. W. Lyte, Lebanon, IIl., says: 
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“«That excellent detergent.”” . . . 
—Medical Chronicle, Balto. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


‘ In which the well-known sooth- 
ing and healing properties of Pine-Tar are 
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Glycerine.” 
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. For Skin Diseases. 


It will be found just the article 
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The efficient remedy, in our 
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It leaves the skin soft, smooth 
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N the twelfth day-of January recurs the anni- 
versary of the birth of John Henry Pestalozzi. 
It was in 1746 that he was born in Switzerland. 
The child who was dubbed ‘‘ Harry Oddity of Fool- 
borough,” has become the chief stone in the educa- 
tional building. To-day all our educational ideas 
and principles that are really valuable are Pesta- 
lozzian. 

This twelfth day of January should be kept 
sacred by the teacher; he should write Pestalozzi's 
name reverently on the board; he should tell the 
children why it is that his name is revered; he 
should relate some anecdote of him, and above all 
he should seek to be imbued with his principles. 
He was a man who “lighted upon truths httle 
noticed before, which, though almost generally ac- 
knowledged, were seldom carried out in practice.” 
The two columns devoted to him in Tar Jovrnat of 
this week must be considered as flowers we cast on 
his grave. 

There are thousands of teachers who are employ- 
ing more or less of the methods devised by this re- 
markable man, who have no idea of their origin. 
There are thousands who have heard his name, and 
ate striving to do their school-room work in accord- 
‘ace with their conception of his principles. Happy 


are those who have imbibed the Pestalozzian ideas, 
and happy are the pupils. 





N° better question can be on the lips of the 

teacher than this, “‘Am I teaching?” It does 
not answer this to say that the walls of a school- 
room are around him; that maps, charts, and 
blackboards are on the walls; that desks, even of 
the newest pattern, are ranged in rows, and that 
young human beings sit at those desks day by day; 
nor that these children rise to the sound of a bell, 
and march forth in order and recite words they 
have learned, or even state truths they have inves- 
tigated. All this may show they are gaining in 
knowledge, it may show they are getting instruc- 
tion. But the teacher is there for teaching pur- 
poses, and the scholar rightly looks to him that he 
may be taught. 

The buzz of the tread-mill round of the school- 
room deceives many a teacher; he thinks when 
classes come and go before him at his word of com- 
mand, when thirty or forty urchins visibly tremble 
in their shoes when he looks at them from his ele- 
vation, when they sit in silence so that the falling 
of a pin may be heard all over his realm, that he is 
a teacher in very truth. 

At an institute a teacher of considerable experi- 
ence responded to the conductor’s inquiry, ‘‘ How 
would you maintain order?” by giving his experi- 
ence, comprising how he collared a boy twice his 
own size, and then threw him on the floor, etc., etc. ; 
and it was plain from the interest which was mani- 
fested by the majority present that they regarded 
the procedure as strictly in the teacher’s province. 
The moral victories of a teacher are a thousand 
fold nobler than the physical ones; and the real 
teacher must ask himself perpetually whether he is 
fulfilling the function of a teacher to the young im- 
mortals around him. Let us turn to the transac- 
tions on the plains of Judea almost two thousand 
years ago; the teaching done there has startled the 
world. It has given a new life to the planet. The 
hills, the valleys, the lilies of the field, the beggars 
at rich men’s gates, robbery on the highways, and 
all that, were all before the twelve, but they were 
as instruction only. Jesus came, and they were 
subjects for teaching. So the facts in the text- 
books are all before the pupils, and yet they may 
read them and go along the pathways of life un- 
molded or unaffected. The primroses by the rivulet’s 
brim will be primroses, and nothing more; it is 
teaching that makes the primrose an object that 
can grave lines of thought upon the human soul. 

Let the question, then, be asked by the teacher in 
the district school, in the high school, in the col- 
lege, ‘‘Am I teaching?” It must be asked with 
sincerity. Let no man, because he is a college pro- 
fessor, for example, walk proudly into his class- 
room and feel he has nothing to learn about teach- 
ing, the noblest and the most difficult of arts. And 
here 1t may be said that the man who stands in the 
pulpit as a teacher is the one who is giving out 
words of life. And the weakness of the pulpit 
to-day is that the speaker does not rise to the height 
of teaching. 

He who would justly answer the question, ‘‘Am 
I teaching?” will be aided by reading the Gospels, 
for they contain an account of the methods of the 
Great Teacher. Would that we had a hundred vol- 
umes instead of four! These contain but a few 
things, those that impressed bis disciples deeply. 

And besides, he should read what is said by such 
men as Pestalozzi, Froebel, Payne, Page, and many 
others. Here are the ideas of Principal Greenough, 
of the Westfield normal school. They are given 
that the reader may collect from the best thinkers 
their views on this central objective point in educa- 
tion: 

‘“* Teaching is occasioning and facilitating that mental 





activity which results in knowledge and power. Ap 
essential of good teaching is that it be in accord with 
principles inherent in the nature of man. One of these 
principles is that the activity of the mind is modified by 
the condition of the body. A second is that knowledge 
is only gained primarily by means of objects. A third 
is that the mind gains knowledge and ability to do by 
the exertion of its active power. Self-activity is condi- 
tioned upon attention. Attention is self-direction of the 
mind in thinking. It originates in the mind, but it can 
be occasioned. The ability to arouse, sustain, and con- 
trol attention is of the first importance in the teacher. 
It is not sufficient that the attention be passive. It must 
be voluntary. The mind gains knowledge of objects in 
natural order and of objects in logical order. Rational 
teaching is for definite and permanent ends. There 
should be no aimless teaching. The aim should be defi- 
nite. 

“* Method is the third essential of good teaching. The 
true method is the analytic. Synthesis is the sequel of 
analysis. Present, or lead the student to present to him- 
self, the real object or subject to be studied. Fix his 
attention upon this, and direct him in its study. Lead 
him to state his own ideas and thoughts in his own lan- 
guage. Correct his language, and introduce new terms 
as needed to express his ideas and thoughts. If the 
objective method is used, the pupil commits to memory 
the truth rather than statements about the truth. In 
lecturing, he is told; in object teaching, he learns for 
himself. All elementary teaching must be objective. 
Whatever is absolutely new can be taught in no other 
way. 

** Lecturing can come only when the pupil is prepared 
by objective teaching to make the words used occasion 
clear and distinct ideas. It is the means of imparting 
secondary knowledge or information. The teacher who 
wishes to succeed must keep prominent his personality. 
He must be able to cherish an ideal, and make it grow. 
Without aspiration the teacher is dead. Personality is 
the result of one thought, one feeling, one striving. It 
prevails by being what it is.” 


oe 





‘THE idea of special preparation for each lesson 

has been pressed upon the teacher as some- 
thmg due the pupil; but there are a very great 
many teachers who depend on the spur of the 
moment for new illustrations, and a great many 
have no new illustrations—they are all old ones. 
In a certain school the teacher of his grade used to 
tell the boys a certain story about Andrew Jackson ; 
and the boys who had been in his grade the year 
before used to measure the advance of their suc- 
cessors, not by the page of the book, but by the 
stories told. ‘ Has he told the story about Andrew 
Jackson yet?” The progress the class had made 
was rapid or not, according to the answers made. 
A teacher in another school used to boast that he 
never looked at the lesson beforehand, thinking it 
proved his smartness; he said if any question came 
up he did not understand, he would divert the at- 
tention of the class by telling them a story, and 
thus take up the time. Then he studied up the 
matter. This may not be a settled creed with 
many, but is it any better for the teacher to neglect 
preparation, and if questions come up that he should 
be able to answer, to delay the class by his igno:- 
ance? The truth is that the teacher must recognize 
that the “class have a mortgage on him,” as a 
Western schoolmaster put it. He must act in the 
belief that they expect not only his body will be with 
them, but his active, alert, directing, inspiring 
mind; that he will come before them a full, ready, 
amply-prepared man, able thus to lift them up to 
higher levels of thought and life. 


~~ 


REDERIC Harrison says: ‘‘Industry must be 
moralized by education, by morality, by reli 
gion, not recast by the state.” These are just our 
views. We believe that all the legislation that 
attempts to advance by Bellamyizing is a wicked 
waste of power. 
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WHO WAS PESTALOZZI? 


If we seek for the root of Pestalozzi’s system, we 
shall find it, I think, in that which was the 
motive power of Pestalozzi’s career, ‘‘ the enthusi- 
asm of humanity.” Consumed with grief for the 
degradation of the Swiss peasantry, he never lost 
faith in their true dignity as men, and in the possi- 
bility of raising them to a condition worthy of it. 
He cast about for the best means of thus raising 
them, and decided that it could be effected, not by 
any improvement in their outward circumstances, 
but by an education which should make them what 
their Creator intended them to be, and should give 
them the use and the consciousness of all their 
inborn faculties.—QuUICK. 

The principle adopted and adhered to by Pesta- 
lozzi is in its nature universal, and may be univer- 
sally applied. In a few words, it is simply attend- 
ing to the laws of nature, By these it has been 
ordained that the human understanding, though it 
may be gradually opened, and enabled to embrace 
a vast extent of knowledge, can only be opened 
gradually, and by a regular series of efforts. . . 
According to this method, the mind of the pupil 
cannot be passive in receiving instruction. It is 
compelled to work its way to knowledge, and hav- 
ing its activity properly directed, is led step by step 
to the perception of truth.—M. ELIzaABETH HaMIL- 
TON. 

One of the aspects in which Pestalozzi has been 
brought before us—and it deserves every considera- 
tion—is that of an earnest, self-sacrificing, enthusi- 
astic philanthropist, endowed with what Richter 
calls ‘‘an almighty love,” whose first and last 
thought was how he might raise the debased and 
suffering among his countrymen to a higher level of 
happiness and knowledge, by bestowing upon them 
the blessings of education. It is right that he 
should be thus exhibited to the world, for never did 
any man better deserve to be enrolled in the noble 
army of martyrs, who have died that others might 
live, than Pestalozzi. To call him the Howard of 
educational philanthropists, is only doing scant 
justice to his devoted character, and under-esti- 
mates, rather than oyer-estimates, the man.— 
PAYNE. 

There is some difficulty in representing Pestalozzi 
as a philosopher. But when we see his life ani- 
mated by a single thought, a thought which led him 
to discover the error of the old school, the dangers 
that arise from it, and lastly the remedies to apply, 
some of which succeeded admirably in spite of his 
awkwardness, then there can be no doubt that a 
new and fertile philosophic principle was revealed 
to his mind. In fact, all the originality of his 
genius rests upon a new conception of man, the 
powers of his nature, their mode of action, develop- 
ment. This is what we call the philosophy of Pes- 
talozzi; and when it 1s known, his whole doctrine 
flows naturally from it.—Dr GuIMP. 

We live so completely in the system which Pesta- 
lozzi helped to form, that it is difficult for us to 
realize how great a man he was. He may have had 
faults as an organizer and an instructor, but he 
gave his life for the lambs of the flock. He was the 
first teacher who inculcated unbounded faith in the 
power of human love and sympathy. He divested 
himself of everything, and spent the whole of a long 
life in the service of the poor and lonely, subduing 
himself to those whom he taught, and entering into 
the secrets of their minds and hearts. He loved 
much, and many shortcomings may be forgiven 
him.—BRowNnING. 

Our father is remarkable even in sickness. He 
fervently wishes to get well again in order to live 
for his work; yet he also looks calmly into the face 
of death. Lately, when two doctors stood at his 
bedside consulting whether to send for a distin- 
guished physician at Lausanne, he asked, with a 
serene look, if he had to settle his worldly affairs. 
It elevates my soul to see him look with such resig- 
nation from the past to eternity. I pray God he 
may be spared to us, but I cannot tell you how I 
rejoice to see him preserve his peace of soul under 
such trying circumstances.— HERMANN KRvUsI. 





PESTALOZZI.—HIS PRINCIPLES. 


Man, whether seated on a throne or under a 
thatched roof, is by nature always the same. But 
what is he? Why do not the wise tell us? Why do 
not the intelligent study their own race? Does the 
peasant make use of his oxen without knowing 
something about them? Does not the shepherd 
trouble himself about the nature of his sheep? 

—Evenine Hours or A HERMIT. 

Why have I insisted so stongly on attention to 
early physical and intellectual education? Because 
I consider these as merely leading to a higher aim, 
to qualify the human being for the free and full use 
of all the faculties implanted by the Creator, and 
to direct all these faculties toward the perfection of 
the whole being of man, that he may be enabled to 
act in his peculiar station as an instrument of that 
All-wise and Almighty Power that has called him 
into life. — LETTERS ON EARLY EDUCATION. 

Education, instead of merely considering what is 
to be imparted to children, ought to consider first 
what they may be said already to possess, if not as 


_| a developed, at least as an involved faculty capable 


of development. Or if, instead of speaking thus in 
the abstract, we will but recollect that it is to the 
great Author of life that man owes the possession, 
and is responsible for the use of, his innate facul- 
ties, education should not only decide what is to be 
made of a child, but rather inquire what it was in- 
tended that he should become? What is his destiny 
as a created and responsible being? What are the 
means for their perfection, and the end held out as 
the highest object of their efforts by the Almighty 
Father of all, both in creation and in the page of 
revelation?—PEsTALOZZI. 

Not only is there not one of the little incidents in 
the life of a child, in his amusements and recrea- 
tions, in his relation to his parents, and friends, and 
playfellows; but there is actually not anything 
within the reach of a child’s attention, whether it 
belong to nature or to the employments and arts of 
life, that may not be made the object of a lesson by 
which some useful knowledge. may be imparted, 
and, what is still more important, by which the 
child may not be familiarized with the habit of 
thinking on what he sees, and speaking after he has 
thought. The mode of doing this is not by any 
means to talk much to achild; not to address to 
him many words, however familiar and well- 
chosen, but to bring him to express himself on the 
subject; not to exhaust the subject, but to question 
the child about it, and to let him find out and cor- 
rect the answers. Show him a certain 
quality in one thing, and let him find out the same 
in others. Tell him that the shape of a ball is 
round, and if, accordingly, you bring him to point 
out other objects to which the same property 
belongs, you have employed him more usefully 
than by the most perfect discourse on rotundity. 
In the one instance he would have had to listen and 
to recollect, in the other he has to observe and 
think. — LETTERS ON EARLY EDUCATION. 

The higness attainments can only be reached by 
means of a finished art of teaching, and the most 
perfect psychology ; the securing the utmost perfec- 
tion in the mechanism of the natural progression 
from confused impressions to intelligent ideas. 
This is in truth far beyond my powers. 

—How GERTRUDE TEACHES HER CHILDREN. 

In order that the child may learn to compare and 
judge what it knows, its powers of thought should 

exercised upon the special elements of human 
knowledge, which are number and form. The fund- 
amental elements which serve to develop the power 
of thought are three, language, nwmber, and form. 
The art of education should present them to the 
child in the greatest simplicity by following a psy- 
chological and progressive order. 

—INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 

There is a most» remarkable reciprocal action be- 
tween the interest which the teacher takes, and 
that which he communicates to his pupils. If he is 
not with his whole mind present at the subject, if 
he does not care whether he is understood or not, 
whether his manner is liked or not, he will alienate 
the affections of his pupils, and render them indi:f- 
ferent to what he says. But real interest taken in 
the task of instruction—kind words and kinder 
feelings—the very expression of the features, and 


the glance of the eye, are never lost upon children. 
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EMERSON says: ‘If God gave me my choice of the 
whole planet or my farm I should certainly take my 
farm.” Now there are thousands of teachers who want 
the whole world—that is tosay, they want to be profess. 
ors in colleges, principals of schools, instead of teachers 
in that school-room where they are to-day. It is not 
wrong to want to go into a broader field: the thing is 
to be able to do a larger work—be sure of that first. The 
country suffers from having small men in places too 
big for them—in congress, school, and church. 





Wuat books to put into the hands of children, is an 
important question which Charles Dudley Warner tries 
toanswer, but doesn't in St. Nicholas. He seems to 
think that each child wants a different kind of literature. 
‘**One story will excite interest in one class which will 
not take with others.” This may ‘be true to a limited 
extent, but not generally. There are certain stories that 
please all sense possessing children. We have not space 
here to name them, but teachers will readily recall their 
names. Without doubt we need far more reading in our 
schools than we now have. 





‘* THEY were born to be educated ” was a doctrine for- 
merly held in New England ; it gave supremacy to that 
small part of the United States. Let the teacher impress 
his pupils with that idea. ‘‘ Educate yourself and you 
are all right,” said a mayor of Boston to the school 
children in 1846. Let this be impressed upon the chil- 
dren. 

THE most commendable paragraph we have come 
across for many a day is from the Georgia Teacher, in 
which it confesses that ‘‘1t has never said an unkind 
word intentionally about anybody. We seldom see 
anything from a source deserving our attention, and we 
find too much else that is important and more accepta- 
ble employment of our time.” This is excellent. If all 
educational papers had done likewise far greater pro- 
gress would have been made in school journalism than 
has been made. There is nothing in this world much 
better than true politeness. 





THE plan of the new Chicago university to be presided 
over by Prof, Harper has several excellent features among 
which are these : Permitting the admission of students 
several times during the year ; making it possible for the 
summer months to be employed; providing against 
passing all men, good and poor through the same 
course ; securing the benefits of a correspondence sys- 
tem as an organic part of the university ; allowing a 
large freedom in the choice of subjects. These are 
good points-which we hope Dr. Harper may live to see 
realized. 





Supt. SABIN says of the effect of prohibition in Iowa: 
‘* Thave had especial occasion to note the condition of our 
educational institutions. There never was a time in the 
history of Iowa when ourinstitutions of learning were as 
full of earnest, energetic young men and women as they 
are to-day. Our denominational colleges, our private 
schools and our state institutions, without exception re- 
port an increased number of students. This could 
hardly be true, if values were depressed and people 
leaving the state to eseape the ‘blight of prohibition.’ 
Prohibition has not only emptied our jails, but it has 
also filled our colleges and schools and brought prosper- 
ity to all our educational interests.” 





THE Imperial schoolmaster of Germany holds that 
the end and aim of a national education should be na- 
tionality. He would make a clean sweep of the classics, 
exalt German original composition ‘‘ around which all 
else revolves,” and check the production of highly edu- 
cated people. 





Wuat would American teachers say if such questions 
as the following, from a recent London examination, 
were given them to answer ? 


1. Give the names of the “two and a half tribes.” Indicate by 
a map the position of their inheritance. What steps did they take 
to keep in memory the fact that they belonged to Israel ? 

2. Mention some of the most important passages in which the 
words “ unto this day ” occur. What conclusion would you draw 
from these passages ? 





THE editor of the North Carolina Teacher has discov- 
ered that ‘‘ the study of the grammar of our language 
can scarcely be commenced too early, nor too long con- 
tinued if we want to teach children to speak and write 
correctly.” Will the editor state what he means by 
‘“‘grammar”? There aresomany uses of this word that 
its application cannot be told unless defined. 
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SCHOLARSHIP IN GHOGRAPHY-TEACHING. 


By J. W. Repway. 

During the past three years it has been my privilege 
to exchange opinions with and see something of the 
work of about forty thousand teachers in various parts 
of the United States, especially with reference to the 
teaching of geography. During this time I have seen 
and investigated a number of schemes, each of which 
has been presented as a specific for the various ills with 
which educational work is afflicted. The remedies have 
differed widely in their essentials, but they have had 
two features in common that have stood in relief as 
fundamental principles. One of these is the premise 
that the average teacher is sadly in need of pedagogical 
regeneration. So far as the teaching of geography is 
concerned, my impressions are that what the average 
teacher needs most is to be let alone, and that educa- 
tional reform is needed quite as much among educa- 
tional reformers as among the rank and file of teachers. 

There is a common maxim that a child should not be 
told anything it can readily find out for itself; why 
should not this proverb apply equally to the young 
teacher? The teacher who is most successful in teach- 
ing geography is not the made-over product, but the one 
who has obtained a grip upon the subject, and has 
created her own methods of presenting it. The only 
successful method of teaching geography is the use of 
common sense in imparting a knowledge of the subject. 
Geography is a science, and the teaching of it is an art. 
Like any other science, it is based upon physical laws. 
The utilitarian side of geography is mainly commercial 
and statistical. But commerce, statistics, and move- 
ments of population are all the result of physical laws, 
and therefore both teacher and pupil will have a better 
and more satisfactory knowledge of geography by first 
becoming acquainted with these laws. It is true that a 
student can acquire a very comprehensive knowledge of 





commercial and political geography, and yet know little 
or nothing about physical geography, but it is equally 
true that he would be able to obtain the same amount of 
information more easily and more satisfactorily with it. 

In other words, knowing the laws that underlie geo- 
graphical science, the student would be able to reason 
geographically. There is but one open door to a logical 
knowledge of geography and its practical uses, and that 
is by way of the question, ‘‘Why?” Thereis a reason why 
a desert is a desert; a reason why the mouth of one 
river is being cut away and widened, while that of 
another at no great distance is being extended into the 
ocean ; a reason why silvas are not pampas; a reason 
why Chicago has become one of the largest centers of 
population in the world ; a reason why the plains and 
the basin region will never become densely populated ; 
and the student’s work is not complete until the ‘‘what” 
is supplemented by the “‘ why.” No pedagogical regenera- 
tion is necessary to put the inexperienced teacher in the 
way of coupling these questions. The fact and the rea- 
son therefor once disposed of, a cross-examination is 
often necessary to find whether the pupil has imbibed an 
idea, or is only juggling with words. This is an art that 
can be easily acquired, nor does its acquisition require a 
pedagogical regeneration on the part of the teacher. 

But by far the most difficult task is that of selection. 
Good judgment on the part of the teacher as to what 
shall be selected, and what rejected; what to amplify, 
and what to abridge; what to emphasize, and what to 
slight ; what to memorize, and what merely to discuss ;— 
all this comes only with a knowledge of the science. It 
does not require pedagogical regeneration. It is the 
work of development and not of reform, and excellence 
of method will not serve in its stead. 

Another proposition advanced by the reformer is that 
** scientific ” geography is beyond the intellectual grasp 
of' the pupil, that only a smattering knowledge is essen- 
tial, and that ‘‘ method ” is the only sure way to success 


in teaching it. I should say, on the contrary, that this 
is the straight road to failure. I can see how a teacher 
whose sole capital is a method, may be able to carry the 
work of a grade from one year’s end to another, but the 
same amount of work could be better and more satisfac 
torily done if there were more knowledge behind the 
method. 

From the very nature of things one cannot teach well 
what one does not know well, and until the teacher has 
to a certain degree a mastery over the subject, a method 
for teaching it will be of little service. There 1, unfor- 
tunately, a wide-spread sentiment to the effect that the- 
teacher's certificate once obtained, there is no necessity 
for further preparation in scholarship. Trustees and 
boards of education so consider it, for they rarely offer a 
premium for scholarship. Boards of examination take 
it for granted, and it is almost an unheard of thing to 
grant special certificates of proficiency in any branch 
It is also taken for granted among educators themselves 
for, at the county institutes, the man with a method 
always has the floor, and academic instruction is severely 
frowned upon. Is it strange, under such conditions, that 
the teacher should feel satisfied with his proficiency in 
scholarship? If I were to offer advice with reference to 
geography teaching to the teacher just beginning in the 
profession, I should say :— 

Continue to study the subject as a science as long as 
you remain in the profession. Consult the works of 
scholars, and not those of popular writers, when you are 
in quest of information. With a generous knowledge of 
the subject you will pever be compelled to use 
‘** method” as a screen for deficient scholarship. 

Formulate your own methods of teaching the subject. 
Second-hand methods, like second-hand garments, are 
apt to be misfits. 

Bear in mind that your advancement in the profession 
will depend more on your practical scholarship than any 
other qualification. 
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THE PRICE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


We present this week a perspective view and floor 
plan of the Price Grammar School, Mr. Julius A. 
Schweinfurth, architect, Boston, Mass. 

It is an eight-room school-house with teachers’ rooms 
and cloak rooms easy of access. A long corridor gives 
the greatest possible amount of light and air. Toilet 
rooms are in the rear of the basement. 

The facades are built of brick, all openings being arched 
in brick, molded or plain, avoiding the use of expensive 
stone work of any kind. The stone work is limited to a 
simple water-table, the simple stone covering over a 
course of brick dentils composing the second story course 
at line of, and forming window sills of, this story, and 
various stone window sills, chimney caps, etc., the 
effect depending upon the mass of the building rather 
than upon any decoration of any kind. Wood work 
finish of over-hanging eaves of roof and windows are 
to be painted some light color, 
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PRESIDENT PATTON ON TEACHING. 


(Extract from au address before the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association.) 


On Wednesday President Francis L. Patton, of Prince- 
ton College, gave an address: ‘‘ While not very well ac- 
quainted with the common school methods, nor a reader 
of much of the great amount of pedagogics which was in 
circulation, he hoped at some time to accomplish both. 
He believed, however, that a person could bea pretty 
good teacher without this reading. In fact he was not 
sure but that the reading on these subjects was carried 
too far. It was not the greatest thing for a teacher to 
be able to say that she had graduated from the normal 
school and had read all the literature on pedagogics. 
The first great qualification was to bring a pretty large 
personality into the work. We are confronted with the 
great fact that civilization is a growth. The society of 
to-day is a very different thing from the society of five 
hundred years ago. There had been a very decided 
upward movement in the growth of man. We are try- 
ing to reproduce in this microcosm in eighteen years 
what it has taken four or five thousand years to accom- 
plish. 

‘This was brought about in three ways. Much was due 
to heredity. The language used by the child largely 
depended upon how the parents talked. The best way 
to educate a child in respect to good grammar was to 
provide for it a good father and mother. The child will 
then talk accurately by intuition. Otherwise there will 
be trouble in overcoming the defects. 

‘*The environments of a man were a great help. Some 
men get more by attrition than many a narrow-brained 
man gets by going through college. 

‘*Some people made it appear that education was what 
came out of a man rather than what you could get into 
him. One of the great faults with education was that 
there were lots of forms but no ideas. This was found 
in sermons, orations, and papers. They were pretty and 
polished but without substance. The world was getting 
tired of this. The ends of education must be discussed 
on two grounds—the first disciplinary and theoretical, 
the other utilitarian. There are mathematicians who 
know the theory of numbers, but are disgusted with 
practical rapid work as taught in business colleges, and 
actually wish that such a way of using numbers did 
not exist. He had no waaay with such notions. He 
sympathized with the father who wanted his boy to get 
an education with which to earn his living. 

‘* Where the good teaching is done, if at all, must be in 
the primary school departments. If the boy is ever to 
be accurate and sure-footed in after life he must be taught 
it in his early school-days, The teacher who has the 
boy when learning to spell and write has in her hands 
his future fame and fortune. If he does not learn logic 
in proportion he never will. 

“Of all the fallacies of education the greatest was to 
endeavor to teach a child to think. The child had no 
business to think. It had nothing to think with. Give 
it facts and they will come into use after awhile. He did 
not believe in teaching a child all the little details of his- 
tory, like memorizing the counties of New Jersey. He 
should be taught to discriminate. Many things should 
be forgotten. What the world needs to-day is men who 
know how to take hold of the big end of things. The 
world is dying of specialization. Everybody must be a 

ialist. The result is that we will soon have no men 
able to talk on general subjects. There is a large place 
in the future, Patton believed, for the man who 
don’t know so much about any one thing, but a little 
about everything. 
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TEACH GOOD ENGLISH. 





A young teacher examining the slates of a primary 
class in writing said to a little boy: ‘‘ Why, Harry, that is 
the best I’ve seen. It is splendid.” 

The sympathetic attitude of the teacher was all right, 
the intention of encouragement by merited praise was 
good, but is it well to use extravagant language? 
** Extravagant ” in the strictest sense of the term, waste- 
ful; for if the force of the word is to be spent upon an 
inferior occasion, how is the child to know its true value 
when property rye It would have been correct 
to tell the child that his work was “‘ very good” and to 
keep ‘* splendid” for occasions that demand its use? 

e can speak of a “‘ splendid” sunset or a “‘ splendid’; 
landscape and mean exactly what we say ; we apply the 
same term quite justly to a gem or even a fabric, or the 
meaning may be refined by metaphor into higher things; 
we say ‘‘ splendid ” eloquencefor a ‘‘splendid ” character— 
one that truly brightensthe world. Let the teacher then 
never cheapen the word in the earsof achild. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately all our intercourse with children 
is really a ‘‘ language lesson,” and it has been truly said 
that nothing more unfailingly marks command and ap- 
preciation of language than a “right use of the adjec- 
tive ;” nothing more surely betrays the absence of culti- 
vation or native good taste than its misuse. It is a step 
in the right direction if we can train the child to kno 
that a cordial *‘ very good” or “‘ well done” is praise 
enough for his best efforts, if we can keep the superlative 
words for the “‘ vision splendid” of nature, of art, and 
of character 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


JAN. 10.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
JAN. 17.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 

JAN. 24.—DOING AND EruHics. 

JAN. 31.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 








ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


By Anna B. BapLaM, Training School, Lewiston, Me. 


Much is said of elementary science in primary grades. 
The term is rather a bugbear with teachers, suggestive 
of a long list of studies to which they must give their at- 
tention ; but, translated to mean observation-work in 
all the details of nature, an awakening on the part of 
the teacher, as well as on the part of the pupils, to all 
that is going on in this busy world of action, the term 
ceases to be a bugbear, and becomes one suggestive of 
pleasant hours devoted to new and profitable lines of 
thought. 

A knowledge of the elements of botany, zoology, phy- 
siology, geology, and astronomy is indispensable to a 
teacher of primary grades; while she should seek to 
supplement this knowledge by a course of collateral 
reading. This does not mean that she must spend her 
limited amount of time upon learned treatises, but, that 
she shall keep herself acquainted with the many excel- 
lent books on the subjects that bave been written in a 
somewhat lighter, but certainly much more entertaining, 
style than the old-time text books. There books are not 
only a source of instruction, but one of recreation as 
well, and serve to lift the mind out of the rut of thought 
with which the daily routine of ordinary school teaching 
would cause it to sink. 

Such a book as ‘‘ Walks and Talks in the Geological 
Field” or Shaler’s ‘‘ First Lessonsin Geology ” (Teachers’ 
Edition) will arouse a teacher to new lines of thought 
and insensibly lead her to direct the minds of her pupils 
into new channels. 

The commonest feature of the landscape becomes of 
new interest to her, or the most ordinary phenomenon of 
nature becomes asubject of study for her under theimpulse 
of this new influence from a world of thought, outside of 
that in which she perhaps is too prone to live during five 
hours of school, and the hours she devotes to the prepa- 
ration of her work cutside of her class-room. Every 
little incident then becomes a golden key to unlock for 
her pupils the treasures in Nature’s vast storehouse. 

An ordinary rainy day becomes of interest to them, as 
their thoughts are awakened to the nature of rain, or 
water falling from the clouds. The different forms 
under which water may exist ; the phenomena of hail, 
snow, dew, frost, and their effects upon the surface of 
the earth, and incidentally the causes of the formation 
of brooks, streams, rivers, and their wearing effect upon 
the soil,—all may happily be taught in the primary grades 
from simple observation lessons in school and out, under 
the guiding influence of the enthusiastic teacher. 

A systematic observation of the changes in the weather 
from day to day during the different seasons of the year, 
will direct the attention to vegetation, the germination 
of seeds, the products of the soil, etc., thus laying the 
foundation for still another feature of physical geogra- 
phy, the details of which will be taught Jater in the 
grammar grades; while, an observation and study of 
the animal life which surrounds us will lead the pupils 
to recognize the adaptability of every creature, however 
small, to its surroundings and the means provided for its 
sustenance, as well asthe value of many animals to man 
and the use he makes of them, or the occupations that 
arise from the products he procures from them, together 
with the articles of manufacture thus obtained. 

In this way the work done in primary grades will bear 
upon the study of geography proper in the grammar 
grades, and the pupils will be somewhat trained to 
thought in this direction during the three years they 
spend in school before the text-book is used. 
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A TALK ABOUT THE DRAGON-FLY. 








By M. A. CARROLL. 


(One of the boys had brought a cocoon, that looked very much 
hke a little hammock, to school. The teacher showed it, telling 
the children who brought it, and asked them what is shut up in 
this little cradle. They say, * A buttertiy.”’) 


I thought you knew how the butterfly is wrapped up 
for his winter sleep, but what was he before he went to 
sleep inthe autumn? Whatdid you call him?” Cater- 
pillar. ‘Caterpillar is right, but I know another name 
for him. It is Jarva, which means mask, I will tell you 
why this is a good name, It is because a pretty butter- 








I will read to youa very pleasing 
book about thislarva. (S. H. Stevenson’s ‘ Boys anj 
Girls in Biology.”) Of course when the butterfly , 
crawling about as a worm, he is in disguise. This is ty 
butterfly’s masquerade. After he has thrown off th 
mask, he is called a pupa, because he wrapped himsel 
up in his silken web as a baby is wrapped up in ig 
blanket. It makes one think of a little Indian pappoow. 
Then, again, he is called a chrysalis, for sometimes hi 
hammock is spotied with gold. Chrysalis is from , 
Greek verb meaning gold. Another nameis nymph, 
perhaps it is called so because hundreds of years ago, 
beautiful young girls called nymphs were someting 
supposed to be shut upin trunks of trees. You knoy 
how the nymph or chrysalis becomes a butterfly in the 
spring. (Reads again from the “ Biology.”) 

Now our friend is called an imago or image. In the 
first place he wore a mask, hence bis name larva ;_ then 
he went tosleep in his homespun blankets like a baby ip 
its cradle, so he was called a pupa. Now he has coax 
forth an image, a perfect image of the butterfly, so now 
he is called an imago. Almost all insects, the class of 
animals to which our butterfly belongs, pass through 
these three stages of life. That is insects, butterflies, 
and others, do not begin life as little butterflies and groy 
larger. We begin as babies, boys and girls, and gradv. 
ally grow up to be men and women. We do not change 
so much that we ever look very different to our mothers, 
and sometimes our friends will say, ‘‘ You look just a 
you did when you were a child.” But no one would ever 
tell the butterfly that he looks as he did when he was 
first born, for then he wasa furry caterpillar crawling 
on the ground, but we have just read that not only the 
butterfly but all insects pass through these three stages 
of life. And we call them all by the same names 
whether they are going to be butterflies or something 
quite different, though of course they have names of 
their own besides. Thus at first we call them all larva, 
just as we call all very young children babies ; then when 
the insects are older they are called pupa, just as you are 
all children, and finally they are called imagoes, just as 
you will all be grown peoplesome day. Now [am going 
to show you a picture of a very beautiful imago. 
(Shows a picture of a dragon-fly, if possible one that like 
the cut exhibits the three stages.) 


fly is hidden there. 





SL, Life and Metamorphoses of the Dragon-fty, Libellula depressa.y a, The Perfect Insect. 
B, The Insect casting off its worn-out Nymph’s Skin.” ¢ p, Larva and Nympbs 


You have all seen this fine fellow, Iam sure. I hope 
you always call him dragon-fly for that is his proper 
name, at least in this country and in England. In 
Sweden he is called goblin-insect, in Germany water- 
maiden, perhaps because he looks so pretty skimming 
over the water, while the French still more polite, say 
demoiselle or young lady. The larva of a dragon-fly is 
not a worm, but he is a dingy little fellow without any 
wings, hatched out from an egg at the bottom cf a pond 
or on the leaf of some plant growing in the water. This 
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is a picture of him (points to cut C). He wiggles about 
in the mud and slime and catches and eats a great many 
smaller insects. Larve are usually very hungry; you 
know how many leaves the caterpillar eats. By and by 
the young dragon-fly’s wings begin to form under his 
skin(D). Then he is called pupa or nymph but unlike the 
butterfly pupa, he does not go to sleep while his wings 
are growing. No indeed, he moves about faster than 
ever, and catches more insects by darting out his long- 
jointed under lip and seizing them. But some fine day 
he takes it into his head to climb up the stalk of a plant 
that grows out of the water. When he gets to the sur- 
face he sits there in the sun and, after a while, his skin 
splits down the back and he creeps out of it. You can 
see him in the picture (showing the cut B). His head 
and chest, or thorax as we call it in insects,and his wings, 
which are at first very small, come out easily, but then 
he seems tired and hangs down quite limp and helpless, 
still half in the old skin, which holds on to the twig very 
tightly with its claws. When heis rested he makes 
another effort and pulls out the long part of his body, 
called the abdomen. Then his wings dry and rapidly 
grow larger and glisten like red or blue gauze and he is 
ready to sail away into the air. (Showscut.) He does 
not give up his habit of living on smaller insects, but 
now he catches them on the wing instead of in the water. 
He has two pairs of wings, you see, and they are very 
powerful, as well as beautiful. He has long, oristly legs, 
that are not strong as he does not use them much, only 
to light gently for a moment on flowers or grasses. 
Dragon-flies are usually red or blue in color, sometimes 
yellow and brown. A beautiful kind foundin England 
(the anax formosus) is of many colors—azure-blue, green 
and yellow, with bands and streaks of black. Other 
kinds from tropical countries are very large, one from 
Borneo measuring 6} inches across the wings. Now I 
am going to write on the blackboard some beautiful 
poetry about the dragon-fly. 
Writes : 
“To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the cells where he did lie ; 


An inward impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk ; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 


He dried his wings, like gauze they grew, 
Through crafts and pastures wet with dew, 
A living flash of light he flew.” 
—TENNYSON. 
QUESTIONS.— Where is Borneo? What does mail mean 
in the poem? Who has seena sapphire? What color 
is it? Who knows some other poem by Tennyson? 
Nore.—A better way to give this lesson would be to have a 
specimen and witha magnifying gluss, show the different parts. 
The head with its many-faceted P d eyes and its other 
simple ones, the underlip and the wonderful jaws; the three divi- 
sions of the thorax and the ten segments of the slender. some- 


times prism-shuped abdomen. This talk will prepare the pupils 
to bring in specimens in the summer. 
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THE COLORADO RIVER. 








We are in the habit of having in our school every 
Friday afternoon an hour devoted to the discussion of 
some topic of interest, of which our knowledge is en- 
larged by fuller data than the ordinary school-book 
gives. 

Last Friday the subject was the Colorado river. No- 
tice was given eut a week beforehand of the subject, and 
the pupils requested to collect all material possible and 
have it ready for presentation at the given time. On 
the Friday in question there was a division of labor 
among the classes. To one class had been assigned the 
topic, ‘‘ Sources of the Colorado”; another class was to 
speak of ‘‘ Its Course”; one class had prepared itself on 
** The Colorado Canons” ; and another section had found 
out all it could about, “‘ The Mesas of the Colorado.” 

A large number and variety of illustrations secured 
from old geographies, and from illustrated papers and 
magazines, added largely to the working material of the 
day. During the noon hour a large map of the states and 
territories through which the Colorado river runs was 
sketched upon the board by the teacher. On this map 
the canons in their order from Cataract to the Grand 
Canon were lined in different colored crayons. 

After representatives from each of the classes had 
made statements regarding matter assigned to them, the 
teacher closed the work by giving an interesting account 
of the experiences of a party of some dozen men or more 
who had lately run through the canons from Cataract 
canon on the north, south to the gulf of California. 


ical study of this section the language side of the work 
was most satisfactory. 
On next Friday we are to have a “‘ Lead Pencil” day. 





RAPID MAP-SKETCHING.—Il. 
By A. B. GUILFoRD. 

(Continued from THE ScHOOL JOURNAL of Dec, 13, 1890.) 
In this second lesson the plan is to make a rapid and 
intelligent sketch of {the outline of Africa, after briefly 
reviewing the work of the first lesson. No attention is 
given to training in absolute length. Relative measure- 
ments are of the utmost importance. 
Teacher.— You may open your geographies at the map 
of Africa. Find Cape Spartel. Find Cape Verd. Move 
with pencil directly east from Cape Verd until directly 
south of Cape Spartel. Take slates. Make a point for 
Cape Verd. Make a point for Cape Spartel. I must see 
the points you have taken. (The teacher tests regarding 
position only. He will find little to criticise here. He 
suggests that these points be taken about two inches 
apart that there may be comparative uniformity in size 
of maps. The class erase and take points as suggested.) 
Teacher.—Notice the position of Cape Bon regarding 
Cape Spartel, Henry. 
Henry.—It is to the east and north of it. 
Teacher.—Compare its distance from Cape Spartel 
with that of Cape Verd. 
Mary.—It is about twice as far from Spartel to Verd 
as from Spartel to Bon. 
Teacher.—Erase all points. Take a point for Verd: 
one for Spartel; one for Bon. Notice carefully the coast 
line from Verd to Spartel. Close the books. (Shut left 
hand into book for ready opening.) Pencil on Spartel. 
Draw to Cape Verd. (Have pupils de this in three sec- 
onds or less. They must not be allowed to erase any- 
thing.) Open books and compare your line with 
map line. How many would like to change the line 
drawn? (A large showing of hands.) You may all erase. 
Study the line with thought now. Close books and 
draw again. Leave this line as it is, right or wrong. 
Study carefully the line from Spartel to Bon. Draw 
this line from memory. Compare with original. Find 
Port Said on the map. Close books and draw from 
memory. Compare and re-draw if necessary. Erase all 
work. Take rapidly, points for Verd, Spartel, Bon, and 
Port Said. Connect with coast line in ten seconds. 
Compare, erase, and recast in same time. 
In the same way establish points for Guardafui, Zanzi- 
bar, Agulhas, mainland directly to north-east of Fer- 
nando Po island. Connect, compare, erase, and recast 
to complete the entire boundary of Africa. Points 
should be taken and outline drawn in from one-half to 
three-fourths of a minute, the teacher paying much 
attention to relative position and relative distances. 

Reduce the scale to one-half the size and draw ; also 
increase to twice the size and draw. 





PERCENTAGE. 


It is easy to lead pupils to count 100 beans and see 
that 10 is ten per cent. of the whole, but it is not so easy 
to lead them to know what percent. 5 is of 6. How can 
this be done? This we shall try to show. 

1. Begin with one hundred units,as beans or kernels of 
corn. Let them be carefully counted. Write the word 
centum and its abbreviation cent. on the board. Also 
the word per and give the meaning of each word. Teach 
also the symbol (%) and tell that it is used in place of the 
words per cent. 

2. Let one pupil count six and say “‘ these are six per 
cent. of 100 beans.” Another writes on the board “ 6¢” 
another “‘6 per cent,” another ‘* ,§,.” Another pupil 
counts 12 beans and others write 12s, another J, and 
another 12 per cent. These exercises should be contin- 
ued until all the members of the class thoroughly under- 
stand what per cent. means. So far the work is easy and 
pupils will understana what they are doing. But now 
comes a much more difficult task, viz.,teaching how 
representative numbers in any particular case may be 
changed to quantities by applying them all to the same 
unit of quantity. It must be taught that this representa- 
tive number resulting after an increase has taken place 
will be 100 + increase per cent.; and after a decrease 
has taken place will be 100 — decrease per cent. 

Thus if water is said to contain 10¢ of salt, the meaning 
is that if the number 100 be taken as the representative 
of the whole quantity, the number 10 will represent the 
quantity of salt in it. Ask these questions. If sugar is 


glucose are there in a hundred pounds of so-called sugar ? 
Show by objects. 

In 420 pounds of adulterated sugar how many pounds 
of glucose? The answer would be given like this : “‘ If 
there are 10 pounds of glucose in every 100 pounds of 
sugar there will be 10¢ of 420 in 420 pounds of sugar.” 
Ten years ago the population of a city was 20,000 and 
has increased 10¢. What is its present population ? 
Each hundred of its population has increased 10, and 
20,000 has increased 200 times 10, or 2,000. In other 
words, if 100 be taken to represent the population ten 
years ago 100 + 10 will represent its present population, 
or }}§, or 110¢ of 20,000, or 22,000. 

Give many problems ‘like these until the principle is 
thoroughly understood. 

Last year a field produced 1,526 bushels of potatoes. 
This year the crop increased 20z. What did it produce? 
A merchant took in, two years ago, for goods sold, 
$15,784. This year he increased his business 35¢. How 
many goods did he sell? 

In a certain school there are 456 girls, but the boys are 
15¢ in excess of the girls. How many pupils are there 
in the school? 

These problems and others like them if preceded by 
proper teaching wil) give pupils a good introduction to 


percentage. 
thoroughly understood that 57, 5 per cent., 
all mean the same. 
mind Jet many examples be written like the following : 


number and express per cent. as hundredths, 
the population of a city ten years ago was 75,462 it can 
be represented as 1, its gain has been 27s. 
represent its present condition the present population 
will be 1.27 of 75.462. 


It is very important that it should be 
.05, and rho 
In order to impress this fact on the 


What is 5¢ of 475? 

What is 8 per cent. of 762? 

What is .05 of 364? 

What is ,§, of 1,746? 

Many pupils are confused because they are not thor- 


oughly familiar with the notation of percentage. 


After a while it is well to take 1 as the representative 
Thus if 


If 1.27 will 


Or if a certain town has a population of 85,762 and its 


increase has been 12,432 during the past ten years the 


percentage of increase can be represented by 12,482 + 


85,762 — the per cent. of increase, 


So many changes can be made that it is impossible to 
represent them all, but no difficulty will be met with if 
the pupils have a clear, distinct, and thorough idea of 
what per cent. means. Here are twenty drill examples 
taken from various sources and pupils solving all of 
these understandingly may be considered as knowing 
percentage pretty well : 

. 6 is what per cent. of 30? 

. 6.5 is what per cent of 39? 

.004 is what per cent of 8? 

. 6is what per cent. of .42? 

. 4is what per cent. of 5? 

. 12} is what per cent. of 500? 

. A man sold ahorse for $150 and lost8¢. What 
would he have gained or lost per cent. by selling him for 
$200? 

8. A merchant made 18% last year. His total cash 
profits were $8,472. How many goods did he sell? 

9. If a druggist adds 2 gals. of water to 30 gals. of al- 
cohol, how much per cent. is alcohol? How much 
water ? 

10. .004 is what per cent. of 10? 

11. 5is what per cent. of .227 

12. 4 is what per cent. of }? 

13. # is what per cent. of .,? 

14. 7 lbs. of a dry article have lost 8 oz. by drying. 
What per cent. of the original weight was water? 

15. A dry article was exposed co damp air and absorb- 
ed 60z. of water; it then weighed 14 lbs. What per cent. 
of the original weight was water? 

16. What per cent. would a dishonest dealer gain by 
using a false weight of 15 oz. instead of a pound? 

17. How many per cent. above cost must a merchant 
mark his goods in order to take_off 25% and still make a 
profit of 25s. 

18. 500 is 3}¢ of what number? 

19. 15 tons of irom are obtained from 250 tons of ore. 
What per cent. of theore is tron? 

20. Goods are sold at a loss of 4¢ for $36,472. 
was their cost? 


swan owe 


What 
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THE ROMAN NOTATION. 
By ELNora CuppEBACK, Prin. Training Department, 
Alma College, Mich. 

The system of Roman notation, like the Arabic, is 
based on the scale of ten, and makes use of seven char- 
acters, viz.: I., V., X., L.,C., D., and M. Of these L., 
X., C., and M. are units of measurement based on the 
scale of ten, and correspond to 1, 10, 100, and 1000 of the 
Arabic units of measurement. Each succeeding unit in 
the order given aLove represents ten of the preceding 

unit. 

In expressing numbers by the Roman system, to 
repeat a unit character repeats its value. But, as it 
would be clumsy and inconvenient to repeat a character 
as many as eight times, characters “of convenience” 
are used. These are the letters V., L., and D., and the 
vinculum. 

Each of the “ letters of convenience” represents five 
of its preceding unit of measurement, é. e., V. represents 
five I’s, L. is equal to five X’s, and D. has the value of 
five C’s. 

The vinculum placed over a letter multiplies its value 
one thousand times. Thus V. expresses five thousand. 

By the use of the units I., X., C., and M., the letters 
of convenience V., L., D., and the vinculum, in accord- 
ance with the following suggestions, any number may 
be expressed. 

1. A unit of measurement may be used as many as 
four times. It seems that formerly four was expressed 
by four I’s, forty by four X’s, four hundred by four 
C’s, and four thousand by four M’s. The four I's are 
still seen on the face of the clock, and the four C’s and 
four M’s are frequently used to this day im expressing 
numbers. It is now considered in better taste to employ 
a letter of unit value not to exceed three times. 

2. A letter of convenience is never used more than 
once in expressing a number, i. e., only one V., L., and 
D. can be used in a number. 

3. To repeat a unit character repeats its value. (A 
convenience character can never be repeated). 

4, If a letter of greater value is followed by one of 
lesser value, the number expressed is equal to the sum of 
the values of the letters. Thus XI expresses 11. 

5. If a letter of greater value is preceded by a unit 
letter of lesser value, the number expressed is equal to 
the difference of the values of the letters. 

The letter which precedes the letter of greater value 
must be the unit of measurement representing the next 
lower order. For example, C. must be ceded by X, 
L by X, X by I, V by I. The letter C cannot be pre- 
ceded by I in expressing 99, because I is not the next 
lower unit of measurement. To express 99 we must 
first express 90, XC., and to the right of this express 9, 
IX., which gives XCIX for 99. 

Notr.—A letter of convenience cannot precede a let- 
ter of greater value. Only one letter of lesser value can 
precede a letter of greater value. 

6. A vinculum placed over a letter multiplies its value 
by one thousand. The vinculum may be p over 
either a letter of measurement or one of convenience. 

7. In expressing a number of several orders by the 
Roman system, begin at the left hand and express each 
order by its corresponding unit or convenience, or both, 
as if it stood alone, writing each succeeding order at the 
right of the one already written. 

For example, express 1891 in Roman characters. Now 
following our suggestion to express the first order at the 
left, and each succeeding order at the right of what is 
already written, we have MDCCCXCI. This may be 
more clearly seen by separating the orders, thus: 
M-DCCC-XC-I, 

Much more might be said on this subject, but the 
above gives the philosophy of the system. This system 
of notation, with close thought, may be mastered by 
adults in a few hours. The child, of course, should not 
be taught Roman notation above 100 until the mind is 
—v developed to grasp the principles of the sys- 

m. 


RAPID ADDITION. 


Test yo. children and see if they can rapidly combine 
any two numbers whwse sum does not e twenty. 
If they cannot give the sum of 9 and 8, or 8 and 7 as 
rapidly as the sum of 2 and 2, make out a drill table of 
possible combinations below twenty and give them much 
practice in work of this kind. Next teach them to 
over the knowledge they ot in combinations of 8 and 
7, to the combination of 28 and 7, 68 and 7, etc., etc. 

When they are well anes in this work give them 
columns of figures and do not cease daily practice in 
this work until they can add rapidly and correctly long 
—. b ing slowly, and above all evenly. Strik 

y moving slowly, an ve h e 
a rate of movement that all can follow and beating the 
time have the pupils add at that rate. Much of the poor 
work done in addition is the result of pushing rapidly in 
easy combinations and with a hesi uneven 
gen ab times. Increase the rate of movement as facility 





SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 





ADVANCED. 


(These stories should be read but once ; then let them be repro- 
duced. See that the chief features appear in the reproduction— 
not the very language. We have hundreds of letters from teach- 
ers, enclosing nicely written stories, showing that these stories are 
just the thing to start the pupil off into writing down his ideas.) 


FAITHFUL MAGGIE, 


Maggie’s music teacher had given her a new piece, a 
real hard sonata. It was very pretty, but Maggie 
thought she never could learn it. One morning she 
awoke early and went down to the music room. She 
practiced an hour before breakfast, and mastered one 
hard part. The next morning she went to work again, 
and in a week she had the sonata pretty well learned. 
One evening she played it for her father, and told him 
she had learned it by getting up early. He was very 
much pleased and called her a faithful little girl. 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 


A lion lay asleep under a tree, when a little mouse ran 
over his face and woke him up. The lion was about to 
kill him, but the mouse begged for his life and said that 
he would help thelion some day. The lion laughed, and 
let the little animal go. Not long after the lion was 
caugbt in a huge net. Then the little mouse gnawed it 
loose with his teeth and set his big friend free. Then 
the lion was glad that he had spared the little creature's 
life. 





THAT HORRID WORM. 


‘**O, there is a horrid, nasty worm !” said Katie to her 
mamma. ‘I don’tsee why they were made, anyway.” 
‘Some worms are good for something,” said mamma, 
quietly. ‘‘ You are very proud of your blue silk dress, 
are you not?” ‘ Yes, but I can’t see what my blue silk 
has to do with a homely worm.” ‘‘ Perhaps you can’t, 
but a worm spun the thread it is made of.” And then 
Katie’s mamma told her all about the silk worm. It 
made quite an interesting story, and Katie said she 
thought some worms were very nice. 





THE KIND BOY. 
Bob and Willie Green were going fishing and they 
asked Harry James to go with them. But he said he 
could not, for he had something else todo. The boys 
knew how well Harry liked to fish, and they wondered 
what he was going to do that he liked better. When 
they came back from. the brook they saw Harry hard at 
work in Widow Gray’s garden. Widow Gray was very 
pocr and she had no one to help her, so Harry gave up 
his Saturday afternoon to put her little garden in order. 





THE PICNIC. 

Several little girls planned to have a picnic. It 
was to be on Saturday, and each one was to bring some- 
thing very nice. Saturday was a fine day, and they 
started early for the woods, carrying their basket by 
turns. They setit down under a tree, and wentto gather 
flowers for a while. Now some naughty brothers of 
theirs thought it would be a fine thing to follow them 
and torment them. So when they saw the basket left 
alone, they took out the nice biscuit, cake, and fruit, 
and filled it with stones and sticks. Then they laughed 
at the good joke and ate the lunch. When the tired 
little girls had spread the table cloth and were ready to 
set the table, they opened their basket. I think if those 
brothers could have seen how disappointed they lboked 
they would have felt ashamed and sorry. 


A NEAT LITTLE MAN. 
What do you think George was doing the other day ? 
No; he was not cutting wood or sliding down hill, or 
doing any of the things that boys delight in. He was 
mending his coat. He had on a thimble, and was making 
the neatest little darn you ever saw. George’s mamma 
has so many little garments to mend that he tries to help 
her. She taught him how to mend, and he is never seen 
unless his clothes are nicely mended and brushed. Some 
boys think that only girls should sew, but I think that 
boys should know how to help themselves, 





IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Tres, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

DECEMBER 29.—Great fire in London.—Battle between Indians 
and United States soldiers at Wounded Knee creek in which many 
are killed on both sides. 

DECEMBER 30.—Inundations cause great damage in Southern 
Italy. 

DECEMBER 31.—Bucharest’s telegraph and railway communi- 
cations cut off by the cold. 

JANUARY 2.—Fifth avenue theater, New York, burned.—Death 
of Alexander Kinglake, the English historian. 

JANUARY 5.—The Okefenokee swamp, Ga., bought by a syndi- 
cate who will drain and develop it for cultivation.—Earthquake 
shocks in Indiana. 

JANUARY 4.—A riot among Italians at Barnegat Park, N. J. 
The governor was called on for aid, but the sherff finally sup- 
pressed it.—The U. 8. gunboat Bennington ready for trial.—Con- 
centration of U. 8. war vessels in the Pacific waters. 





CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Thinking men are earnestly discussing the subject of the 
future relations of Canada and the United States. The 
countries are practically one in language, in interests, and 
in sympathies, and yet a tariff barrier stretches across the 
continent that impedes commerce and the growth of 
friendly relations. Sir John Macdonald’s government, 
representing the Tories, has clung to the tariff while the 
Liberals have advocated free trade with the United States. 
The question now before the Dominion is, Shall we have 
annexation to the United States or reciprocity? Students 
of Canadian politics say that annexation is impossible, as 
the people are loyal to Great Britain. At the same time 
the exclusion of Canadian products from the United 
States by the Mc Kinley bill seems to be drawing the people 
more and more toward reciprocity, commercial union, free 
trade, or whatever other name it goes under. The princi- 
pal thing is to get a free exchange of products, as both 
countries now suffer from the restrictions that have been 
placed on commerce. This would be an easy way to settle 
the fishery, and other vexatious questions. If the Liberals 
make gainsin the forthcoming elections it will mean closer 
relations with the United States. 


GERMANY’S POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 


The Socialists issued a manifesto declaring that the life 
of farm laborers is scarcely human and that they are 
slaves in all but name. Itsaysthe dawning of the new era 
shall bring rejoicing to the peasants as well as to the toilers 
in the cities, and they shall learn that they have a right to 
the beautiful earth, the fruits whereof they may not stretch 
forth their hands and enjoy. The Socialists have arranged 
for lecture tours, the circulation of leaflets, and the forma- 
tion of rural organizations. 

Emperor William’s educational projects and the Austrian 
treaty of commerce have called forth much comment. 
Some of the papers assert that the Reichstag ought to be 
dissolved and the senee of the country taken on the pro- 
jects, which have never been submitted to the electorate, 
and which yet affect the highest interests of the empire. 





THE PURCHASE OF INDIAN LANDS. 

The government has just bought 1,850,000 acres of the 
Crow reservation in Montana. The other tracts that have 
lately been acquired from the Indians are: 9,000,000 acres 
of Sioux lands in the Dakotas ; 4,000,000 acres of Chippewa 
lands in Minnesota ; 941,000 in the Pottawattomie, Iowa, 
and Sac and Fox reservations ; 1,600,000 in the Fort Bert- 
hold reservation ; 660,000 in the Lake Traverse or Sisseton ; 
185,000 in the Coeur d’Alene Creek and Seminole lands ; in 
Oklahoma, 1,888,000 acres, making a total of over 20,000,000 
acres. This area is equal in size to!the states of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
The Indians still have left 100,000,000 acres for a population 
of 250,000. Negotiations are now pending for over 6,000,000 
acres in the Cherokee Outlet. The uniform rule of the gov- 
ernment has been that of extinguishing the Indian title to 
any lands taken only after the consent of the owners has 
been obtained. The single exception occurred after the 
Sioux outbreak in Minnesota, in 1862, when certain lands 
were taken as a sort of penalty or by right of conquest; yet 
even in that case the net ‘proceeds of the land abandoned 
were afterward paid to the Indians, who meanwhile had 
been placed elsewhere. One thing very clear is that out of 
their real estate the Indians should be able to secure a 
handsome income for themselves and their children. 


oe 


GEN. SPINNER DEAD.—The death of Gen. Francis E. 
Spinner, ex-treasurer of the United States, took place at 
Jacksonville, Fla. He was born at Mohawk, N. Y., in 
1802. After filling many civil and military positions, he 
was appointed United States treasurer in 1861, and his 
fidelity in that office gained him the nameof the “ Watch- 
dog of the Treasury.”’ When he came to close his accounts 
with the government, after fourteen years’ service, he was 
found to be one cent short. The story of the famous hunt, 
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for that missing cent, which was finally found, is still told 


in circles. Many will remember his peculiar sig- 
pature on United States notes. How are United States 
notes paid ? 


THE BONE-GRAFTING EXPERIMENT.—Johnny Getthius, 
the boy to whose ankle was grafted a piece of a dog’s leg, 
js well enough to move around on crutches. The dog 
pow goes around on three legs, not appearing to miss very 
much the portion of the leg taken off. 








DEATH OF PRINCE CHUN.—A cable dispatch from 
Shanghai announces the death of Prince Chun, the father 
of the Chinese emperor. His original name was Yih-hoh, 
and he was the seventh son of the Emperor Taoukwang, 
being born in 1835. On the accession of his brother, Hien- 
fung, to the throne he and his other brothers were created 
princes, and he chose the title of Chun, while his fifth 
brother, Yih-su, took thatof Kung. On the death of Hien- 
fung, Prince Chung prevented an incapable kinsman from 
succeeding to the throne. On the end of the Tungche 
regency, Prince Chun’s eldest son, Isai Tien (Kwangsu), 
was made emperor. Give some characteristics of the 
Chinese people. 





A Famous BRIDGE REBUILT.—The Varrugas bridge in 
Brazil, which was destroyed by flood in 1889, has been 
rebuilt. Itis cantilever in type, 575 feet long, and its middie 
point is 252 feet above the valley which it spans. The 
bridge is a part of the Oroya or Central railway system 
that, from Calao, winds its way up to the height of 12,300 
feet, ending 87 miles from its starting point. Tell about the 
different kinds of railway bridges. 





“ STEPNIAK,”’ THE NIHILIST.—This noted leader of the 
dissatisfied Russians arrived in New York recently on the 
steamship Umbria. He says that what they are striving 
for now is representative government with a parliament, 
constitution, and universal suffrage. After this will come 
other demands, as local self-government, national owner- 
ship of land, woman suffrage, and separation of church and 
state. 





A FRENCH AUTHOR’s DEATH.—Octave Feuillet, the nov- 
elist, playwright, journalist, poet, and philosopher, is dead. 
Oue of his best known dramas is, “‘The Romance of a poor 
Young Man.” Mention some famous French writers. 





SEARCHING FOR SUNKEN TREASURE.—Recently search 
has been made in the ocean off Cape May, N. J., for a 
sunken Spanish treasure ship. In the spring of 1793 a ship, 
the Montezuma from Cadiz, Spain, to Havana, loaded 
with gold, silver, and other treasures, encountered a storm 
there and went to the bottom. So far the search has been 
unsuccessful. Tell about Spanish conquests in America. 





TIN IN TExAs.—Tin has been discovered on the Colorado 
river, in Llano county, Tex. The deposits cover a large 
area and more are being constantly added to the number. 
What are the uses of tin ? 





THE BERING SEA DisPuTE.—Lord Salisbury declared 
that there was no change in the Bering sea question and 
would not be until the United States consented to arbitra- 
tion. 





A DANISH COMPOSER’S DEATH.—Niels Wilhelm Gade, the 
greatest of Danish composers, and a pupil of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, died at Copenhagen. He composed eight 
symphonies, five overtures, eight cantatas, and many vocal 
and instrumental pieces. 





WAR IN THE CAROLINE ISLANDS.—An insurrection broke 
out between the natives and Spanish troops in the islands. 
All the white people on the islands are in danger. The 
natives had several engagements with the Spaniards, but 
were cut down like grass by the Gatling guns. They 
retreated into the busy country and were followed by the 
Spaniards who in turn suffered a repulse. What can you 
say of the natives of the Caroline islands ? 





THE POWER OF BARILLOS WEAKENING.—It is said that 
Barillos will soon be superseded in the presidency of 
- Guatemala, by Gen. Cayetano Sanchez. Sanchez, it is 
said, has pretty thoroughly terrorized Guatemala. Com- 
plaints against his lawless and brutal conduct are almost 
daily laid before the president, but fear prevents Barillos 
from remonstrating with him. It is evident that he is 
scheming for the presidency of this toy republic. 





CONGRESS AT CALCUTTA.—A congress was held for the 
purpose of securing social reforms. It was said that 
although the different nationalities of India were not yet 
tripe for democracy, the elective principle ought to be 
adopted in nominations to the Indian council. Tell about 
caste in India. 

ADDITIONS TO THE Navy.—Great progress .was made in 
1890 in building up the new navy. Eight warships were 
Placed in commission and one torpedo boat. There are now 
twenty-five vessels. In addition, congress has authorized 
the construction of one torpedo boat, a torpedo gun-boat 
bed 900 tons, a dynamite cruiser, and a submerged 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 


ARABIA’s EARLY History.—During the past year dis- 
coveries have been made that show that this supposed 
“waste of sand and rock”’ has been “a center of light and 
culture in remote ages.’’ Long before the Queen of Sheba 
visited Solomon, a kingdom more magnificent than hers 
existed in Southern Arabia, with “fortified cities and 
inscribed walls”’—the Minzan Kingdom. The alphabet of 
the Arabians is older than the Pheenicians’. The South 
Arabian alphabets are found to resemble animals, or 
objects, which resemblance is partially or entirely lost in 
the corresponding and probably derived Phcenician letters. 
Education reached a high point in Canaan at a very early 
date. 








DISCOVERIES IN TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, AND COLORADO.— 
Near Carnesville, Tex., three explorers discovered the pet- 
rified remains of an unknown race. In New Mexico, near 
Albuquerque, an ancient smelting furnace, filled with ore, 
was discovered a few days ago. Not far off a bar of 
smelted silver was found. In Colorado, near Red Cliff, the 
petrified bones of human beings and beasts were found 
400 feet beneath the surface. The miners dug up a hard- 
ened copper knife twelve inches long, with an oval handle. 
Many relics of the Spanish occupation were found near 
Paris, Texas. 


A TRIP AROUND THE WoRLD.—The German cruiser 
Moltke next April will set out on an expedition around the 
world. Contrary to the course generally adopted by Ger- 
man vessels, making for the cape of Good Hope, the Moltke 
will, according to a German contemporary, go around 
Cape Horn to the western coast of America, and thence to 
Japan. The return journey will be made from China via 
Manilla, Singapore, Johore, Anjer, and the cape of Good 
Hope. 





LONG JOURNEY OF A BOTTLE.—For several years special 
attention has been paid to the subject of ocean currents, 
and various devices have been employed in studying them 
One of these devices has been to provide vessels with bot- 
tles to be thrown from them in different parts of the world. 
One of these that was thrown from the Cunard steamer 
Cephalonia Nov. 24, 1887, about 400 miles from Boston was 
picked up a few days ago on a small key near the coast of 
Yucatan. It could not go the most direct course, via 
Florida, through the gulf of Mexico, as the currents are 
not favorable. The only course left it was eastward to the 
Azores, then southward to 1,200 miles south of our latitude 
and in about 25° or 30° west longitude making another 
turn to the west and south. From this point the course 
would be inclined toward the northern coast of South 
America and would follow that coast until the Central 
American coast was reached, where it would turn to the 
north and cross to Yucatan, after traveling 6,300 miles. 
Instead of going quite as far south as the South American 
coast, its journey could be shortened by branching off and 
passing between Cuba and Hayti and so north of Jamaica 
to the Yucatan coast. 


CALIFORNIA’s BIG TREES.—Special Agent Cadwell, of the 
General Land Office has made a report regarding these 
trees. In a table giving the number and size of the trees 
in the groves visited, only those 45 feet in circumference 


giants. Of these, 2,675 were found. Forty-four are over 80 
feet in circumference and several are more than a hundred. 
One is 106 feet in circumference, ora little more than 35 feet 
in diameter. 


THE FUTURE OF ELECTRICITY.—Scores of men are work- 
ing on electrical problems, as the records in the patent 
office in Washington show, and it is hard to predict what 
the future will bring forth. The dynamo, the motor, the 
telegraph, and other old forms of apparatus, have been im- 
proved to a high degree, but there are many chances for an 
investigator in by-paths over ground as yet unbroken. 
The furnishing of rapid transit is among the possibilities. 
With a straight overhead rail, and current enough, a speed 
of two hundred miles an hour might possibly be reached. 








FORMING A RAILROAD TRUST.—We have had many trusts 
(combinations of capitalists), but the most remarkable one 
is that of the railroads lately organized. All the most im- 
portant railroads in the country are brought under one 
management, with Jay Gould at the head. Mr. Gould says 
that all he wants to gain by the Se eee et al 
and a slight advance in rates.’ The farmers of the West 
complained that the rates were too high before this trust 
was formed. 





SILK OUT OF FAsHION.—The demand for silkfor dress 
goods has been for some time declining. Fortunately, to 
balance this, there came an increased demand for silk rib- 
bons for trimming purposes and silk for decoration. This 
attracted many outsiders into the silk-producing business, 
and many of them made fortunes. The inexperienced, 
however, simply turned out all the goods they coul”, and 
glutted the market. The result was that the supply far 
outran the demand, and prices fell. It will be a dreary 
winter for the employes in silk factories in Paterson and 
elsewhere, as many of the mills are shut down or running 
on reduced time. 





and more, measured 3 feet from the ground, are classed as houses. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








A TEXAS GREETING. 

Your JOURNAL comes regularly to my office, and is 
highly appreciated. Southern teachers will especially 
appeciate your sympathy with them in their work, as ex- 
pressed a few issues back. Manyof our Northern brethren 
seem not to know nor to care to know the terrible burden 
we have had to bear since the unfortunate war. Your 
remarks in the last issue concerning Georgia having 
reached again her antebellum valuation will, I think, lead 
many to think onour lot. We are making the most of our 
condition, and regard it a scourge laid upon all the nation 
for violating the sanctity of human freedom. Shiloh, 
Chickamauga, Chancellorsville, Antietam, Gettysburg, are 
altars on which hecatombs of our bravest countrymen, 
North and South, were sacrificed to atone for a common 
wrong. We have had aterrible past, but we have a bright 
future. 

A happy New Year to THE JoURNAL! Long may it live 
to “ magnify” its “ office,”’ and to pointout to teachers the 
best way to success in their sacred calling. 


Hubbard, Texas. E. L. BARHAM. 


IMPERFECT TEXT-BOOKS. 


In some of our text-books wrong definitions and im- 
proper rules are found. For instance, in Harper’s 2d 
Arithmetic the rule for adding written numbers is as 
follows : “‘ Write the numbers so that units of the same 
order may be in the same column.”’ “Shall” should be 
used instead of “‘may.’’ Ray’s, Part 3d, gives the rule for 
finding the true remainder when the divisor is a composite 
number, in this manner: “ Multiply the last remainder by 
the first divisor and add the preceding remainder.” That 
will do very well in case there are but two divisors in the 
problem ; but suppose you have three or four divisors and 
as many remainders? In many grammars we find a defini- 
tion like this: “ A noun is a name,” or “A noun is the 
name of an object.’”” Now give a pupil of limited attain- 
mentsin grammar this sentence: ‘‘ That that that that boy 
parsed was not that that that I requested him to analyze:”’ 
or this: “‘ There is throughout all nature a regular succes- 
sion of events.’’ Would he be able to find the subject if he 
relied strictly on the above definition’ Whilearule or a 
definition should contain as few words as possible, it should 
be of sufficient length to bring out qit the meaning. 

Elizabeth, Nebraska. J. W. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL VS. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


“Those who open ow = -y’ education would do well to read 
the law enacted 1667 by the ral court of Massach 
* that learn > TH perish in the graves of our forefathers, 
= provide ver a township numbers fifty householders, 

teacher should be appointed to teach all the children to read and 
write ; that when there were a hundred families ina town,a 
grammar school should be provided, and the masters of it should 
be able to instruct children so far as to fit them tor the uni- 
versity.’ These men were scarcely worth one bundred dollars 
each ; their a were spun and woven and made in their own 

They were surrounded by dense forests in which the 
Indian = — ¥ and yet they reverenced higher education.” 
Agreeing with the above quotation from page 275 of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, Nov. 15, 1890, I ask is it not also true that 
the circumstances have changed since that day’ Was 
it not true then that the Bible and religious instruction 
went hand in hand with mental culture? In a small com 
munity where all are agreed as to the value and desira- 
bility of higher education there may be no injustice in 
providing it at public cost, but where there is a radical 
difference of opinion, both as to the worth of such training 
and the kind that should be provided, it seems to me un- 
just that the general public should be taxed to maintain it. 
Then lower education was not sacrificed to the higher; now 
we are providing insufficient elementary education of an 
inferior quality, while high schools and colleges are main- 
tained at the cost of all for the benefit of the few. In addi- 
tion to this, school attendance is not required and the im- 
mense outlay for public schools, designed as a national 
safeguard, becomes extortion under the name of law. 
A. C. Hmm. 


the Lake of the Woods, which 


Cc. F. C. 
Under iia | toile of 1782, the boundary of the United 
States extended through Lake Superior, along the water- 
way, now a chain of small lakes, to the northwest corner 
of Lake of the Woods, the northern part of which, called 
Lake of Shoals, was not considered a part of Lake of the 
Woods in the treaty. When, however, the extension of the 
boundary was resumed under the treaty of 1818, it was 
stipulated that the 49th parallel should be the boundary, 
and if the northwestern point of Lake of the Woods was 
not in latitude 49°, then a point on said parallel either 
north or south of the corner of Lake of the Woods should 
be taken as an initial point, and the boundary extended 
westward to the Stony (Rocky) mountains. But the north~ 
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west corner of the lake proved to be twenty-six miles north 
of the 49th parallel, and hence the triangular strip of land 
remains extending into British territory. 

J. W. REDWAY. 





1. What is the easiest and safest way of liquef. carbonic acid 
? 2. Where can I get a book that treats of the composition 
and properties of gases ? 8. A. H. 

Richmond, 

1. I know of no “easy and safe” way of liquefying car- 
bonic-acid gas, since it takes a pressure of from 36 to 38 
atmospheres, or from 500 to 600 Ibs. per sq. inch to accom- 
plish this. To withstand this pressure very strong cylin- 
ders are required. 2. The physical properties of gases are 
treated under the topics of pneumatics and heat in any 
standard work on physics. Their chemical properties and 
compos‘tion would be found under the description of each 
substance in any chemistry. Avery’s “ Elements of Phy- 
sics” and ‘‘ Elements of Chemistry,” published by Sheldon 
& Co., New York, are excellent works, and as good as any. 
No single book covers the whole subject. 


Montclair, N. J. R. H. CorRNisu. 


1. Where can geological specimens of rocks be obtained? 2. 
Bound Oklahoma territory. 3. What must be done with pupils 
who come to school without books, and who say that their pareuts 
are unable to get them? 4. Should one pupil be permitted to 
assist another at his seat during study hours in a school? 5. Please 
correct and give reasons: ** Your dress sets well.” ‘That foolish 
old hen is setting on a woodea egg.” J. R. G. 


1. Write to E. L. Kellogg & Co. 2. See ScHOOL JoURNAL 
of Dec. 20. 3. (1) One way is to borrow of those who have 
and are willing to lend them. (2) Get the district to pur- 
chase them. (3) Ask other pupils to lend them for an hour 
or so, while engaged with some other study. 4. Yes, it 
they make no noise, and do not interfere with the rights 
of others. In many instances this plan helps both pupils, 
and is permissible in a small school. Of course it depends 
upon circumstances. 5, “Your dress sits well.” “That 
foolish old hen is sitting on a wooden egg.”” In both cases 
‘set’ is often colloquially, but improperly, used. 





What and where is St. Brandan’s isle ? . A. B. 
Bogue Chitto, Miss. 
St. Brandan’s (or Brendan’s) isle is a small reef or spit 
near Ardfrey’s Point, in Galway bay, Ireland. 
J. W. R. 


Please tell me what does the co-ordinate system mean. 
Havana, Cuba. , M. V. R. 


We are acquainted with no system by that name. 


Who are the five most prominent educators of United States, 
and what question are they best prepared to discuss? 
J. H. W. 
It would be very invidious for us to discriminate five out 
of the many men who are guiding school affairs. We 
could easier name twenty-five than five. 


Which is the better authority in the United States, Webster's 
dictionary, or Worcester’s ? S. M. 

Detroit. 

While not attempting to discriminate between Webster 
and Worcester, as ultimate authority, we would say that 
Webster has been for several years authority in this office 


Please give in your paper a series of lessons for the school-room 
on morals, politeness, etc. J.C. D. 
0, Mo, 
We publish such articles from time to time under the 
subjéct of “ Ethics.” 


Have you bad at any time an advertisement of an adjustable 
book case? I think I saw it in some number of 1888. It stated 
that it could be easily packed in a large «crunk. SUBSORIBER. 


Write to John B. Alden, 393 Pearl street, New York. 


1. Are Idaho and Wyoming states? 2. When were they ad- 
mitted? 3. Please explain the process a state has to go through 
before it is admitted. 8. 

1. Yes. 2. Idaho, July 3, 1890. Wyoming, July 10, 1890. 
8. We shall soon publish an article in THE JOURNAL ex- 
plaining the process. 


I have a class between the ages of twelve and seventeen, that 
have never studied history. They dislike to hear anything on 
that subject. It 1s ina country school where a short time must do 
for each class. Piea-e give me some help in this work. 

Hobbie, Luz. Co., Pa, R. E. H. 

Begin to create a love for history by telling them stories 
from history, get them to repeat them, and to reproduce 
them in writing. Oarefully continue the work till they 
ask to have it permanently adopted. 


1, At what average agrees a child be taught penmanship by the 
muscular system? 2. Which is the better way to n, to make 
letters and words pee | at first and then gradually increase the 
speed, or to begin rapidly and get the motion first, as some teach- 
ers argue, and then the shape of the letter ? L. Cc. Z. 
1, Not until he has a good command of his muscles, and 
that is not until he is twelve or fourteen years old. 2. It 
is better to begin slowly, because it is necessary to get the 
ideal of the letter or word in the mind. The best writers 


ase made from pupils who begin slowly at first, 


THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 











ELIPHALET ORAM LYTE. 


Eliphalet Oram Lyte was born near Bird-in-Hand, 
Lancaster county, Pa. He left the schools of his native 
village in 1862 to enter the army. He served as soldier 
and officer in infantry and light artillery, participating 
in several of the severe battles of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. He still suffers from a shell wound received at the 
battle of Chancellorsville. After his return from the 
army he entered the Pennsylvania state normal school 
at Millersville, and was graduated in 1868. He was then 
elected to the position of teacher of rhetoric and 
book-keeping in the school. In 1878 he received the 
degree of master of arts from Franklin and Mashall 
college and in 1887 that of doctor of philosophy. His 
studies for some years have included philosophy and 
language, while lately he has devoted much attention to 
psychology and pedagogics. He has for a number of 
years been a prominent lecturer upon educational sub- 
jects, and is the author of a text-book on grammar and 
composition, one on book-keeping, a series of books on 
music, etc. 

In 1887 Dr. Lyte was elected principal of the Millers- 
ville normal school and for which, as a member of the 
faculty, he had done so much. He at once instituted a 
series of improvements in the various departments of 
the school, which placed the school among the foremost 
institutions of the kind in the United States. The use- 
fulness and fame of this great normal school, so long 
recognized by educators throughout the country, have 
steadily increased under Dr. Lyte’s wise and energetic 
management of its affairs. 

In common with the leading normal school principals 
of the country his effort is to give the student an oppor- 
tunity to study, in a large and generous way, the 
principles and practices of education. 

Dr. Lyte for several years served as director of the 
National Educational Association for Pennsylvania, and 
is now a member of the National Council of Education. 


> 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting was held at Tren- 
ton December 29. There was not a large attendance. 

State Superintendent E. O. Chapman in welcoming the 
teachers said one great fault which he found in the 
public schools was in the primary teaching. The best 
talent, the highest priced teachers should be placed in 
charge of the young children. There was a lack of 
knowledge of the art of education on the part of the 
teachers. 

Dr. E. H. Cook in responding, said, he was looking 

forward to the time when the calling of teaching would 
be looked upon as a dignified profession. There were 
not as many dollarsin teaching as in other work, perhaps, 
but there were things in the teacher’s life that were 
above dollars. 
County Superintendent F, R. Brace read the report 
of the committee on educational progress. Asa vast 
proportion of the people are obliged to earn their living 
by their hands, those hands ought to be trained, Pro- 
vision should be made so that pupils in the rural districts 
shall have the advantages of the high school, 











President Morse in his annual address advocated fre, 
text-books in the schools and favored compulsory educa. 
tion. Professional and school men only should haye 
charge of the selection of the teachers. A training 
school should be established in each county. 

W. E. Sheidon, of Boston, gave a talk on, “‘ What the 
Teacher Should Know.” A thorough knowledge of men. 
tal science is needed ; scholarship in other subjects thap 
those required in the school-room, familiarty with 
the best works in literature, history, and science, ability 
to teach the essentials of living, and the way of living in 
daily lessons. 

‘** Should the Public High School Prepare for College,” 
was discussed by B. C. Matthews,of Newark ; Prof. Henry 
Snyder, of Jersey City, and Superintendent C. E. Morse, 

Supt. John Terhune presented his views on “‘ A course 
of Study.” Dr. Lockwood discussed ‘‘The Education 
which the State owes Her Youth.” 

On Tuesday the discussion on ‘“‘ What Changes are 
Required in our Normal School? ” occurred. Principal 
J. M. Green said there was a demand for higher pro. 
fessional culture, which the normal schools must satis. 
fy. There must be a knowledge of mind, including its 
laws of development; the power to arrange subject 
matter logically, and with reference to the conditions of 
mind in its various stages of development ; a knowledge 
of the history of education, which shall serve as a kind 
of compass for future direction. 

The New Jersey normal school is devoting five periods 
a week for one year, to the study of mind. Five periods 
a week are given to the direct study of the arrangement 
of subject matter with reference to the laws of mind. 
The standard must be raised by creating a more active 
interest in those who have most faith in normal school 
training. Thecounty superintendents mustespecially aid. 

‘* How shall our Country Schools be Improved ?” was 
discussed by J. T. Corlew and S. R. King. 

Miss Carrie McGuire read a paper on “‘ The Physical 
Culture,” and called up a class of young ladies to illus- 
trate her methods. 

A paper on ‘‘Science in our Schools,” was read by 
Prof. Austin C. Apgar : ‘‘In a country school he would 
insist on a long course of botany and zoology. He 
would urge the drawing of forms instead of designs. 
In a manufacturing city the course should be largely 
physics and chemistry, and the drawing of designs rather 
than of forms. In teaching the sciences he would insist 
on manual work. The physics which he would intro- 
duce would be the physics of every-day life, such as the 
sewing machine, clock, door-bell, etc. The chemistry 
which he would have taught would be that of air and 
water, lime and water, and other such things. In other 
words,he would stay right at home with his teaching and 
get all the things he wanted to talk about. He also urged 
the importance of teaching the child to investigate the 
phenomena of nature about him. 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge gave an address on ‘* Primary 
Work.” 

Prof. E. R. Shaw, of Yonkers, N. Y., gave an address 
on ** Inventional Geometry.” 

In the evening, Truman J. Backus, of Brooklyn, gave 
an address on ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton.” 

The following officers were elected : President Dr. E. 
H. Cook, New Brunswick ; Vice President, 8S. E. Man- 
ners, Camden ; Corresponding secretary, L.C. Wooley. 
Trenton ; Treasurer, B. Holmes, Elizabeth ; Recording 
Secretary, J. H. Hulsart, Long Branch. 





MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The fortieth annual meeting was held at Grand Rapids, 
Decemter 22 and 23, 


Prof. Hinsdale read a paper on “ The Institute Sys- 
tems of Other States.” It was a carefully prepared his- 
torical and analytical sketch. 

“* Much excellent work is now done 1m the institutes ; 
but also much that is unsystematic, superficial, and inac- 
curate. Men who ure ignorant, inexperienced, and even 
course, are sometimes found where men of cultivation, 
high ideals, and capable of inspiring the spirit of schol- 
arship, are urgently needed.” 

A paper on the “Objects of the Michigan Teachers’ 
Institute at the Present Time” was read by T. L. Evans 
superintendent at Eaton Rapids, 

E. F. Law said : *‘ The first object of the institute should 
be to give professional training. Institutes should last 
longer than one week, There is lack of system in 
present institute work.” 

State Supt. Ferris F. Fitch said: ‘‘ While the univer. 
sity and high schools of the state are among those of the 
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sister states, the district schools are lagging behind. The 
remedy is the township district.” 

President Plowman gave an address on ‘“‘ The Michi- 
gan Boy:” ‘ Isit not possible in our eagerness to discover 
the best methods of teaching, we have overlooked, toa 
measure, the importance of the child? Have we not 
taught arithmetic too much, and studied the child too 
little, the whole child, his physical and mentalself. We 
would, if possible, exalt in your minds child life. The 
teacher ought to be more famihar with the phenomena 
of child life than he is with any printed books: and yet 
how many thousands there are of us who know less 
about those we teach than we do about the books we 
teach.” 

Fred Chamberlain, of Grand Rapids, read a paper on 
the ‘‘Grading of the Country Schools.” Miss Carleton 
read apoem. The meeting was an enthusiastic one. 





A NEAT tract has been handed to us, urging the claims 
of Buddhism. It must be confessed there are good things 
about Buddhism, and possibly there are believers enough 
in this city to erect a temple, but the Buddhist’s worship 
being contemplation, he does not need a temple. The 
true temple for him is the body, purified by fasting, and 
kept clean by chastity. Theosophy is the name given to 
Buddism in this country, and the astounding claim is 
made that Christ was himself a preacher of Buddhist 
doctrines ! 





THE Baptists hold that religious instruction required 
by law, in school or in church, and religious tests im- 
posed by law or applied in popular elections, must result 
in evil, and evil only, and must tend toward the final 
subversion of our civil and religious institutions ; and 
that all others, of every name and denomination—Uni- 
versalists and Romanists, Agnostics and Hebrews— 
should be granted in the schools supported by general 
taxation the same absolute religious liberty that the Bap- 
tists claim for themselves. They therefore unanimously 
declined the invitation to a conference looking toward 
enforced religious instruction in the public schools. 

[In this the Baptists are entirely correct ; and the result 
of the conference shows that the other denominations 
look at the matter substantially as the Baptists do. The 
common schools are for instruction in things that are 
‘*common ;” religion is not ‘‘common.” As State Supt. 
Weaver decided in 1870: ‘‘ For religious training the 
state does not provide ;” and State Supt. Rice, in 1880: 
** Religious instruction forms no part of the course of 
study ;” so the case stands to-day.—EDITORS. | 





WE find in the college paper issued by the students of 
Cornell (lowa) college a description of some proceedings of 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor on the occasion 
of the election of Pref. Knowlton as dean of the law de- 
partment. The students in this department felt that 
“there ought to be a demonstration.” They held a meet- 
ing and decided to be present at 7:30 P. M., armed with 
Roman candles, a hardwood cane, and one or two brick- 
bats in their coat tails. At the appointed hour they assem- 
bled, six hundred strong, and, headed by two German 
bands, proceeded to the new dean’s home. After the 
artillery of fire-crackers and sky-rockets, class and uni- 
versity yells, and the dean's speech, the cry went up, 
‘Do the town!” The “doing the town” consists of 
running everybody and everything off the streets. As 
this cry spread, every store was instantly closed. ‘‘ Take 
the street cars!” was the next cry. But nota car was 
out. On hearing that the students were in the streets, 
every one had been run into the station, and was under 
lock, key, and loaded guns. Not an officer was to be 
seen. Then they went to a public meeting, and here 
they were warned that arrest would follow, and they 
retired. Some of the brickbats were thrown at other stu- 
dents who interfered. 

The only suggestion to be made on the above is to the 
people of Ann Arbor: (1) Make a big jail and (2) keepa 
police armed with revolvers if necessary ; (8) treat a dis- 
orderly student just as other disorderly persons are 
treated. And to the faculty of the university we say 
that, more important than anything those students will 
get out of the text-books is the training they will get in 
good behavior. 





NEARLY a thousand teachers from New York,Brooklyn, 
and Philadelphia went to Washington during the holi- 
days for sight-seeing. They nearly filled the galleries of 
both houses when visiting Congress, and just after the 
senate met showed their impatience by loudly clapping 
their hands and stamping their feet, some of them evi- 
dently believing that the same custom prevailed in the 
United States senate as in the theater prior to the open- 


ing of the “show.” The vice-president mildly rebuked 
the gallery for its outward display of impatience, and 
soon after the “‘ visiting members” departed thoroughly 
impressed with the dignity that permeates Congress. 





Supt. D. C. PrircHELL, of Texas, called a meeting of 
all the city superintendents in the state at Austin, Dec. 
30,31. The program was excellent, and the meeting 
was pleasant and profitable. 


JANUARY 13, 14, and 15 the thirty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Association of School Com- 
missioners and Superintendents will be held at Batavia. 
A handsomely printed program has been prepared con- 
taining colored pictures of Supt. Draper and the insti- 
tute instructors, and also of the Plattsburgh and New 
Paltz normal schools. 





WE are anxious to get copies of THE JOURNAL of 
April 19 and 26,1890. Those who have them to spare 
would confer a favor by sending them tous. We will 
pay 10 cents apiece for them. 





RESOLUTIONS passed by the teachers of Melbourne, 
Australia, affirm that it is desirable there should bea 
pupil-teacher for every 35 in average attendance, and 
that the minimum salary of male pupil-teachers be £30, 
maximum £70, salaries of females four-fifths that of 
males. The salaries proposed are low and the distinction 
between the sexes unfair, but the claim for an assistant 
for every 35 pupils is a step in the right direction. 





THE Free Kindergarten Association, of Louisville, Ky., 
has established seven free kindergartens within the last 
three years, and has also a training school for kinder- 
gartners. This will be a great advantage to young 
women of the South, who will thus be enabled to take 
up this fascinating branch of educational work, without 
going further north than Louisville. The fundamental 
importance of kindergarten ideas in education is being 
more generally recognized, but we need to emphasize 
their value as a preparation for life. Any young woman 
will be not only more able and intelligent, but more 
womanly for the stimulus given to thought, feeling, and 
practical activity, by a kindergarten training course. 


THE state normal school at Cheney, Washington, 
under the charge of W. W. Gillette, principal, has 
courses in the science of education, pedagogy and school 
economy, mathematics, history, geography, natural 
sciences, reading, rhetoric, methods, criticism, grammar 
and composition. The instructors are experienced in 
normal school work, and it is the aim of the school, to 
quote its prospectus, ‘‘to have its pupils not only know 
the subject taught, but to know how to teach it.” 


ANOTHER new state is making an interesting experi- 
ment in education. The University of South Dakota 
has a department of the science and art of teaching, its 
aim being to blend the college course with special train- 
ing in pedagogy. There are courses in the history and 
science of education, psychology, the art of instruction | 
including methods, school management and organiza- 
tion ; school supervision including general management, 
grading and arranging courses of study, school law, etc., 
and a seminary course in which a study is made of edu- 
cational questions. Schools are visited and methods dis- 
cussed, essays and plans for teaching selected, and 
studies prepared. The department aims at preparing 
advanced students for prominent positions in the public 
schools and arousing a better professional spirit and a 
deeper interest in educational ideas. 


ANOTHER strong man has been added to the faculty of 
the normal school at Bloomsburg, Pa., in the selection of 
James M. Coughlin, superintendeat of Luzerne county, 
where he labored twelve consecutive years; the schools 
of that county have bad an admirable record. He comes 
to his new work with a practical knowledge of the needs 
of our public schools. Melissa 8. Perley, a graduate of 
the Oswego normal, for ten years at the head of the 
training school in Dayton, Ohio, normal school, has been 
selected to take charge of the advanced grades of the 
model school. It will be seen that the school is 
strengthening itself along various important lines, and 
its growth, which is really marvelous, responds 
promptly to this effort. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Tue board of education is obliged to consider the 
pressing need of more primary schools. The policy of 
erecting large school-houses at enormous cost (some of 
the recent buildings costing nearly $500,000 apiece), is 





bound to change ; small buildings with six good, light 
rooms, with a nice little play ground in the yard, are 
wanted; these should be scattered about wherever 
needed. Commissioner Lummis’ plan is to abolish the 
grammar schools and to substitute a number of “ com- 
mon schools,” in each of which shall be included the six 
lowest grades, now making the primary course, and the 
four lower grades of the present grammar course. In 
these schools there would be found 186,074 of the pupils 
of the 148,881 now in attendance, 93,365in the primary 
and 55,516 in the grammar schools. The remaining 
12,797 he would put into high schools. This is not the 
best plan possible. But the idea of a dozen high schools 
is a good and noble one. It is a pity that this great 
metropolitan city has not a round dozen of high schools 
for girls and boys who do not wish to attend the normal 
or city colleges. 

GEORGE STEINSON, a teacher in grammar school 29, 
demands pay from March 12 to Sept. 1 of this year. 
Superintendent Jasper holds that by a special act of the 
legislature the superintendent of New York's schools is 
not compelled to recognize the licenses to teach granted 
by the state superintendent. While the city superinten- 
dent is not obliged to recognize the certificates of the 
state superintendent he should do so as a matter of 
courtesy. The board of education should order this to 
bedone. It appears that Steinson held a state license, 
and two years ago Superintendent Jasper gave him a 
teacher’s license for this city, which expired on March 12. 
His license expiring, he was dismissed. Steinson claims 
that his state license was good, and appealed to State 
Superintendent Draper, who over-ruled Mr. Jasper's 
decision. 

AN in‘elligent and modest-looking young woman 
recently came to the principal of a night school and 
asked to be enrolled as a pupil, and to be taught to 
write. ‘I can read,” she said, *‘ and I read a very creat 
deal, but I cannot write. I cannot wiite even my own 
name.” She then began to cry, and between her sobs 
said: ‘‘And bere I am nearly thirty years old. Isn't 
there a place for me’ Can't you help me to learn to 
write, even if it is necessary for me to sit with the little 
girls, for I do so greatly want to learn?” 

This pathetic instance was but one of many similar 
cases. The night schools are not only for children, but 
for grown people, immigrants ignorant of the langua 
of the country in which they find themselves; the chil- 
dren of immigrants ; those who have been thiust out 
into the world at an early age to earn « livelihood, or 
kept at home to care for younger children, and *‘ run 
errands,” while their parents strain every nerve to gain a 
scanty subsistence, or, in their ignorant short-sighted- 
ness, save a few dollars at the expense of the mental and 
physical development of their children. The night 
school is the opportunity of those who have been thrust 
to the wall, and left behind their fellows—in most cases 
by no fault of theirown. It is almost a chance to begin 
over again and start fair in life. 


———————EE 


FOREIGN NOTES. 





Spain.—The “Neue Yahrbucher fur Philologie und 
Padagogik " contains an interesting report by E. Vogel on 
Spanish secondary schools. The writer commences with a 
few details on Spanish elementary schools. He says that 
elementary education is not compulsory, but that the 
primary schools, whether conducted by the municipality, 
or the church, or otber societies, are not so bad as wight be 
expected. The Spanish child is unusually sharp, and, not 
being burdened with several alphabets like the German, or 
a complicated orthograpby like the English and American 
child, learns to read and write easily in a few months. 
Aiter this he makes some progres in arithmetic and geog- 
raphy, and other branches of instruction, while the Ger- 
man teacher is still laboring under the sweat of his brow 
to conduct his boys through the thistles and thorns of a 
reader, and the English and American teacher subjects 
them to the tortures of senseless spelling (splitting) les- 
sons. ‘there aresome establishments for higher elementary 
teaching in Spain, but these are little patronized, children 
being usually put out as apprent‘ces at the age of twelve. 

Secondary education is given in the “institutos,”’ organ- 
ized some thirty years ago. The curriculum covers five 
years with a very singular time table, viz: }st year, Latin 
and Spapisb, 9 hours per week; geography, 41-2 hours. 
2d year, Latin and Spavish, 9; Spanish history,41-2. 3d 
yest. rhetoric and poetic, ¥; arithmetic and algebra,9; 

istory, 41-2; French and English, 4 1-2. 4th year, geom- 
etry and trigonometry, 9; psychology, logic and ethics, 9; 
French or English, 4 1-2. 5th year, physical science, 9; 
eng and hygiene, 9; agriculture, 9. The school year 
has weeks. The text-books are said to be good, all 
except those on Spanish grammar, the best of which is 
ludicrously incorrect and antiquated.—The teachers lec- 
ture, but often the baze cannot understand the words they 
are obliged to use. The graduation-examination is ridicu- 
lous: so much so, that a moderately clever boy can become 
a “bachiller”’ (bachelor) at 14, and most boys do so at 15. 
The “instituto” is copsequently, in popular opinion, a 
humbug. Mr. Vogel, with the true German belief in peda- 
gogy, concludes his observations with the remark that 
“good secondary schools would in twenty-five years 
make this talented nation one of the firstin Europe.” 


A bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses, more than 





any other prevaration. Try it, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, AND THE STRUGGLE OF PROTEST- 
ANTISM FOR EXISTENCE. By C. R. L. Fletcher, M. A. 
Heroes of the Nations Series. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M. A. New York and London: . P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 316 pp. 

This series already includes the lives of Nelson, Peri- 
cles, Alexander, and others, and has become very popu- 
lar, as it deserves to be. The treatment of the events of 
an historical period as they cluster around one of its 
greatest men gives a personal interest to history not 
aroused by the usual historical narrative. The deeds of 
Gustavus Adolphus will ever be memorable in the his- 
tory of the world on account of the far reaching effects 
of his victories. The cities of the Hanseatic league had 
established a system of territorial as well as commercial 
dominion over the Baltic, which had absolutely pre- 
cluded for a time the normal development of the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, which lay directly across their path. 
The union of these three kingdoms at the end of the 
fourteenth century had been the first blow at the Baltic 
supremacy of the Hansa. When the rupture between 
them occurred in the sixteenth century the Hansa was 
out of the race, yet the Baltic supremacy was worth hav- 
ing. The attainment of this and the protection of 
Protestantism against the wave of religious reaction were 
the work of Gustavus Adolphus’ life. By the treaty of 
Westphalia, which brought the Thirty Years’ War to an 
end, Sweden added to her power and possessions by re- 
ceiving Bremen, Verden, Wismar, and the greater part 
of Pomeraina. Protestantism was thoroughly estab- 
lished as the religion of the kingdom. Gustavus Adol- 
—— has been worshiped as a hero and denounced as a 

iypocrite, in many volumes written about him and his 

time. It hasbeen the author's duty to weigh these di- 

verse opinions in order to give a true estimate of the man, 

which, we think, he has done with great impartiality. 


A Stupy in PepaaoGgy. By Bishop John H. Vincent. 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketchum, publisher. 73 pp. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


There is no danger that Bishop Vincent will fail to gain 
attention, whether he speaks verbally or through the 
printed page. He is one of the most prominent re 
resentatives of the idea that the whole people should 
educated, instead of a class ; and he emphasizes the fact 
that the teacher is not the only educator. Therefore in 
his book he addresses teachers, clergymen, parents, and 
all who are interested in the uplifting of the race. The 
pages are few, but they are full of thought and practical 
suggestion, Young and old will gain inspiration from 
the volume. Teachers will learn much and be refreshed 
by its wholesome truths. It is prettily bound in a some- 
whatodd, but attractive binding, and will make a suita- 
ble gift-book to many to whom its instructions will be 
pertinent and profitable. 





THE STORY oF WISCONSIN. By Reuben G. Thwaites. 
Being the fifth volume in the new Story of the 
States series, edited by Elbridge 8. Brooks. Boston : 
D. Lothrop Company. 389 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

We are so concerned, as a rule, with the history of our 
country as a whole that we are liable to overlook the 
important part played on it by the individual states. 

The idea of giving the separate histories of our common- 

wealths, many of which have as large a territory as some 

of the great nations of Europe, was a bright one. The 
author treats of Wisconsin’s French colonization, its 

English occupation, and its American absorption ; also 

of its ple, industries, physical features, etc. All 

these details will be interesting to the resident of Wis- 
consin; but the state has its romance also, especially of 
nterest to those living in all parts of the country. 


Swiss TRAVEL. Selections from Dumas’ ‘‘ Impressions 
de Voyage.” Edited by C. H. Parry, M.A., assistant 
master at Charterhouse. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 254pp. 80 cents. 


The charge of immorality has often been made against 
the elder Dumas, but his detractors cannot deny that 
he has wonderful descriptive and dramatic powers. The 
author of ‘‘ Monte-Cristo” and ‘ Les Trois Mousquet- 
aires” certainly has remarkable merit as a writer. 
These selections, in the ee ee his ‘‘ Swiss 
Travels” have been culled with care and are very enter- 
taining reading. 

PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY : INCLUDING 

GRAPHIC ARITHMETIC. ByI.H. Morris, London and 

New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 260 pp. 80 cents. 


This is one of the publishers’ series of elementary 
science text-books. It is rightly called ‘‘ practical ” for 
the number of problems is much greater than is usual in 
such works, by the solution of which thestudent will not 
only acquire mental discipline but lasting knowledge. 
The — features of the book are the arrangement of 
the subject so that, as far as possible, similar problems 
are grouped together, the arrangement of the diagrams 
facing the text, the very large number of examples 
worked out, the numerous notes, and the copious num- 
ber of exercises that are appended. The author has 
sought, in solid geometry, to make the subject as clear 
as possible by means of diagrams and simple expedients. 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. By Warren Holden. Phila- 
delphia: Press of J. B, Lippincott Co., 1890, 27 pp. 
The story of Columbus is told in this poem in iambic 

pentameters in couplets. Although the verse isin the 

main good there are places here and there where it 


might be improved. Narration, description, and reflec- 
tion are combined with considerable skill. While there 
is nothing strikingly original in the poem, the author has 
avoided the usual pitfalls ; there are many passages 
are worthy of much praise. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PsyCHOLOGY. By Gabriel Compayre. 
Translated 7. William H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D., Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 316 pp. 

Those who are acquainted with other works of M. 
Compayre that have been translated |into our lang 
will be glad to get this one in so excellent a translation 
as Dr. Payne’s. It gives the essentials of psychology, 
but is not a cyclopedia of psychological science ; if it were 
it would over -burden the mind of the beginner and lead 
only to confusion. In the choice and arrangement of 
matter there is much to praise ; in the statement of fact 
there are some inaccuracies, but they arerare. Thesum- 
maries at the ends of the chapters are useful for review 
and will greatly help in getting a clearer idea of the es- 
sentials of the science. Whatsome would criticise is the 
attempt of M. Compayre to exclude from the book all 
that belongs to “‘ rational psychology.” Notwithstand- 
ing this attempt, by far the greater part of the book is 
taken up with what might be classed under that head. 
Instances might be cited of the author’s uncertainty 
between empirical psychology and rational psychology 
—between exteeiel observation and self-activity. In 

ite of this, however, students of psychology will find 

e book a very useful one. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF NEW YORK STATE : PHYSICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE. By Jacques W. Redway, New York : 
W. D. Kerr, 52 and 54 Lafayette place. 175 cents. 


The author proves by the mannerin which the subject 
has been presented in this book that geography should 
not be the dry, uninteresting oe of which we have 
vivid remembrances. Certainly the study of the shape 
of the earth’s land and water and the forces that are at 
work to change it should be interesting; and, if the 
teachers follow Mr. Redway’s guidance, it will be. 
He has very little to do with methods, believing that 
most teachers have enough good judgment to use the 
manual properly. In the physical part he treats of 
mountains, waters of the atmosphere, glaciers, rivers, 
lakes, islands, the origin of certain minerals, etc. The 
descriptive part treats of the boundaries, mountains, 
rivers, lakes, climate, soil, productions, people, cities, and 
other topics connected with New York state. Under 
the various sections there are{questions,intended to bring 
out the information the pupil and induce him 
to search for more, thus not only increasing his stock of 
information, but adding to his mental power. 


LE BourGeois GENTILHOMME, LE MEDECIN MALGRE 
Lu1, and LE TarTuFFE. By Moliere. Edited with 
notes and arguments in English by F. E. A. Gasc. 
Boston ; D. C. Heath & Co., publishers. 

Here are three little paper covered books, each contain- 
ing a play by that prince of comedy writers, Moliere. 
The truth, the variety, the contrast of the characters, 
the exquisite art in managing the incidents, and the won- 
derful alternations of feeiing, gave ‘‘ The Tartuffe” in- 
stant success when it was Awe out in 1669. “La 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme ” is a pleasant satire on the vul- 
gar ambition of that day—to pass for a fine gentleman. 
** Le Medecin Malgre Lui” is somewhat farcial in char- 
acter. It was performed for the first time Aug. 6, 1666. 
The student will find plenty of foot-notes to help him 
construe difficult passages. 


THE BELLUM CATILINAE OF C. SALLUSTIUS CRISPUS. 
Edited on the basis of Schmalz’ Edition, with an intro- 
duction and a vocabulary, by Charles George Herber- 
mann, Ph. D., LL.D. Boston and New York: Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 182 pp. 


This is one of the Students’ Series of Latin Classics 
that contains such portions of the Latin authors as are 
usually read in the class-room, and also other portions 
that are suitable for this p Sallust was a man of 
action as well as a writer, and although his histories are 
not a accurate, nor perhaps free from party bias, 
the part he took in the events of his time gave him great 
advantage as a historian. He was the first Roman his- 
torian that discarded the annalistic method. The text 
has been carefully revised and is followed in a separate 
part of the book by a full commentary and index. 


FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Higher 
Course. Selected and Arranged by C. H. Parry, M. 
A. Rivingtons : Waterloo place, London. 90 cents. 


This is a sequel to another book of easier extracts, and 
1s intended for those who are working for the higher ex- 
aminations at which both prose and verse are set. Aside 
from this, however, it will be useful to general students 
of French literature, as a no many famous writers are 
represented, including Hugo, Chateaubriand, Thiers, 
Diderot, George Sand, de Musset, Sainte-Beuve. Cuvier, 
Balzac, Gautier, Boileau, Racine, Corneille, Lamartine , 
Moliere, and many others. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, JANUARY. Edited by Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, assisted by Prof. E. H. Cook, 
and Supts. W. H. Maxwelland A. B. Poland. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., publishers. 


This is the first number of what promises to be a very 





useful periodical. There should be a large number of 
s who would desire pe pects te pereene articles, 
educational topics at some length, especially 
f pr epared by those who have investigated the subj 
ull sie atly to touch bottom. This number has 
on “Sh the College Curriculum,” by Pres, Gil- 


man; “Fruitful Lines of Investigation in eg OO 
by Com. Harris; ‘‘ Is there a Science of Education?” by 
osiah Royce; ‘‘The Limits of State Control in Educa- 


that | tion,” by Supt. Draper ; ‘‘ The Herbartian School of Ped- 


agogics,” by Prof. De Garmo. Discussions, editorials, 
and reviews follow. The whole volume has a substan- 
tial loek, and it is well printed and cannot but produce a 
good impression upon outsiders, and is not so weighty in 
seprenate and matter, as to repel those of this class 
who may desire to investigate the claims of what Mr. 


Beecher was fond of calling the ‘‘ new profession.” It 


uage! has never been difficult in this country to find men who 


could discuss education on paper ; the difficulty has been 
to find people to read such papers. The great field has 
been and will be the primary school—meaning by this 
term, the primary and advanced primary schools; the 
latter being wrongly called ‘‘ grammar schools.” This 
vast Te = bee un ee or et by those occu- 
pying hi ucational positions, and their ‘‘ papers ” are 
upon theories that _ to be dry bones to the teacher 
of little children. t college men have thought upon 
education has made little impression upon the work 
actually going on inthe school-room. Their efforts have 
been steadily in the direction of pales the primary 
school a feeder to the college ; nor have they been good 
models of teaching, and it is only of late years that 
the barbaric ages may be said to have passed away in 
our colleges. Buta change is evidently impending ; the 
editor-in-chief of this review while holding a professor- 
ship in Columbia college, is reco as one of the 
most active laborers for improving the methods of edu- 
cation employed in our public schools. And it is not 
improbable that discussions of the methods employed in 
the higher institutions of learning will appear in subse- 

uent volumes. Certainly it is a significant sign when 
the chief editor and two of his assistants are ‘“‘ new edu- 
cation” men ; and this, in our judgment, is a good reason 
for believing the enterprise will be a successful one. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY : THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A Manual for Students in Advanced Classes. By 
William Jago, F. C.S.,F. I. C. London and New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 458 pp. $1.50. 


Some little difficulty was’experienced in planning this 
work, because the students for which it was especially 
ag ope have already some knowledge of chemistry. 

the advanced class, not only must a greater number 
of elements be treated than in the elementary class, but 
also those previously studied must be dealt with more 
completely, and the general laws of chemistry more 
fully and exhaustively examined. For the sake of con- 
tinuity this work has been begun at the commencement 
of the science, but throughout it is assumed that the 
reader has such knowledge as is conveyed by the au- 
thor's elementary text-book on the subject. erefore, 
the experimental modes of preparing and testing the 
various elements are here largely replaced by descrip- 
tions of their manufacture and industrial applications. 
The plan of the book is such as the author has found to 
answer well in teaching his own classes, and it is hoped 
it will commend itself to other teachers. 


LANGUAGE WoRK BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL. Nos. 1, 
2,and 8. Manuals of exercises for the use of the pupil. 
Adapted from the German by Charles De Garmo. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co. 12 
cents each. 

These little manuals are intended for language work 
for second, third, and fourth year grades. They are the 
result of many years of ac school experience in Ger- 
many. The aim in these little books is, (1) to carry on 
together composition and sentence study; (2) to make 
the sentence study a gradual and easy approach to the 
study of grammar ; (3) to cultivate an interest in perma- 
nent literature; (4) to relieve the children and teachers 
of much of the blackboard work in language teaching 
now required ; (5) to assign each lesson definitely and so 
as to insure brief and definite written exercises, easily 
eee by the teacher. The exercises are carefully 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Gunn & Co. announce for publication ** The Education of Girls,” 
by Fenelon, translated from the French by Miss Kate Upton, A.M. 
Dr. L. BARKAN’S book, *“* How to Preserve Health,” can be ob- 
tained only through the American News Company. 

D. LotHRoP COMPANY publish “Songs of the Southland,” by 

Miss 8. F. Price, ** Songs of Life,” by Francis E. Marston, and the 
new edition of Austin Phelps’ book, * The Still Hour.”’ 
TRE OPEN COURT PUBEISHING Co., of Chicago, will publish 
immediately, in two volumes, a new authorized translation of 
Gustav Freytag’s well-known novel, ** The Lost Manuscript.” 

WORTHINGTON Co. recently published “One of Cleopatra’s 





The Human Body. 


“T have to acknowledge,” said an ancient philosopher, “how 
well of mine has served my pu .” There are, alas! 
too many of us who are not in a mood to make a similar acknowl- 
edgment. But perhaps the body can be [7 in order, the machinery 
a. oy and the acknowledgments will follow. 

e submit a few testimonials to show what has been accom- 
lished by the Compound Oxyecs Treatment of Drs. STARKEY & 
ALEN: We have hundreds of others which you can obtain, free, 

by writing to us for them. 
Drs. StarKkEY & PaLen:—“I used ie Compound Oxygen 
Treatment for an abscess of the lungs-—but your Com und Uny- 
n Treatment made me entirely well again.” J. x PENICE, 
mbroke, Ky., June 25, 1889. Drs. StarKEY & PALEN :—“ From 
actual experience I can say that I regard your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment as a most marvelous tor the lungs and throat.” 


Mrs. H. M. Jaconway, McComb or Dardanelle, Ark. 
‘ure of 200 sent free. It ise history of Compound 
° he ver f rellable evidence, 4 





vast accum of reliable Address 
Ne er fatane, Calteeie T neteti, Pe. or 
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Nights,” and other stories, by Theophile Gautier, translated eon 
Lafcadio Hearn. 

Fork & WAGNALLS have just issued “Samantha Among the 
Brethren.” a humorous and semi-serious protest by “ Josiah 
Allen’s Wife ” against the decision of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of 1888, respecting the admission 
of women as delegates to that body. 

THE CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY announce the immediate 
publication of “The Shadow of Roger Laroque,” by M. Jules 
Mary. 

SCRIBNER & WELFORD have in their Contemporary Science 
series such works as “The Evolution of Sex,” by Prof. Patrick 
Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson; “ Electricity in Modern Life,” 
by G. W. De Tunzelmann; “The Origin of the Aryans,” by Dr. 
isaac Taylor, and others. 


CowPERTHWAaAIT & Co.'s series “ How to See,” “ How to Talk,” 
and “ How to Write’ should be examined by every teacher. The 
subjects are treated with reference to the needs of yeung pupils, 
leading gradually up to the writing of compositions. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


My Class in Geometry, by George Iles. Reprinted from the 
Popular Science Monthly for November 1890. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Pensions to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the year ended June 30, 1890. Washing- 
ton: Government printing office. 

Catalogue of the Manual Training School, St. Paul. Minn., for 
1890-1891, Charles A. Bennett, principal. The object of this school 
is to train boys in those branches of knowledge that are most in- 
timately connected with actual business. While it in no sense 
neglects the training of the boy’s mind, it teaches him to use his 
hands. 

United States Board on Geographical Names. Bulletin No. 1, 
issued December 31, 1890. Washington: published by the Smith- 
sonian institution. 


Catalogue of Lane Institute, Jackson, Tenn., 1889-1890, Bishop 
isaac Lane, president. This institution founded by the Colored 
M. E. church of America, and still under its fostering care, is 
doing an excellent work in the South. 


An address before the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Worcester, Nov. 28, 1890, by Hon. Andrew 8. Draper. 


Bulletin of the Agricultural Experiment Station, Cornell uni- 
versity. No. 23, December 1890: ** Insects Injurious to Plants.” 


Catalogue, History, and Prospectus of the State Normal College, 
Troy, Alabama, 1889-1890, Edwin R. Eldridge, LL.D., president. 


Proceedings of the forty-fifth annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association held at Saratoga, July 7, 8, and 9, 
1890, Albany: James B. Lyon, state printer. 


MAGAZINES. 


We believe Gen. Miles shows the true cause of of the Indian 
troubles in his article in the January North Am n Review. 
Amons ~ other wnay articles ~ = Pe Leck 's "Trelend in the 
Light o Histo’ y We ¢ e Restriction of 
Im age igration” pogeee Canada?” and 
Henry Clews’ “The La ” Dr. Rolfe, the Shake- 
sperian scholar, contributes an eae on“ A Witeens for William 

The department of ‘“* Notes and Comments” is 





unusually interesting, among the contribut:ons being those on 
“An me a ft for the American N: oe The Ose of 
“ How to Teach tizenship. 


8 Living Age = r 27 ends the one hundred and 
eighty seventh wap of this valuable periodical, which contains 
ons from the best current literature. number has 


“The Oxford poremens-< Xf the Fifteenth Centur ao Bight Je le 
o* serial), “The oan 2 Say” a 
uffering and Death of Boone” 
Curve - kn at, Sel, in size to that of 





the stendard magazines; but their number is doubled, so_ that 
there is the same amount of reading matter. With the February 
number, Short Stories will be to tae same page and form as 
Ourrent Literature 


an the January St. Nicholas—the second of the holiday numbe: 


——— 


SEYMOUR EATON’S Busy Work LEAFLETS. 








tospare! OVER TWO THOUSAND EXERCISES!! 


as handy as they are practical. 








These helps are something entirely new. 
uniformly Fenny on separate leafi 


They are 

jets and are made up 
in four yes, With % leafiets in each. Here are a 
few of the titles of the leafiets: 

Twenty Exercises Jor Twenty Little Folks; Business 
Exercises for Grammar Grades; Very Easy "Geography 
Jor Very Little People; sy Exercises for Young Think- 
ers; Common Errors in Speaking and Writing; Teachers’ 
Blunders Corrected; Ten-Minute Exercises; Practical 
Exercises for Primary Pupils; New Ideas in Drawin we, 
Sora Geograph Class; Puzzles. Jor Evening Amusemen 
Loss and Gain Exercises for Young Speculators; Friday 
Afternoon Exercises; Common Sense Questions about 
Common Things; yy Bae to Reading and 
Arithmetic; Busy Work for mary Grades; Interesting 
Exercises in United States Geography; Writing and An- 
swering Telegraphic Messages; Business Exercises for 
Business Boys; School Exercises in Writing Adverti 
ments; Information and Observation Exercises; Search 
Questions for Home Study; Exercises in Railroad Geog- 
raphy; Slips of Tongue and Pen; Mental Arithmetic for 
Advanced Classes; Friday Afternoon Fun, 


Price per package, 20c.; or the four pkgs. for 50c, 
See Special Offer. 


This is something quite unique. Contains a series of 
nicely graded exercises. You will find nothing like them 
in any text book published in this country. Your course 
in Arithmetic will not be complete without these exam- 
ples. Arranged on leafiets for distribution among pu- 
pils. Price per set, 2c. 


See Special Offer. 


all. Those not mentioned above are: Package of 
Chart, and *‘ Lowell Multiplication Rule,” 10c.; “72 


One Package of each of above will be sent = 
great, and must be paid in full by Feb. 15, 1801. 
now, and Jet will be pleased with them. 


All 


fi. FLANAGAN, 185 WABAS 


The success of your school depends upon what your pupils do rather than upon what you do. 
their minds profitably active you will be a success. The LEAFLETS described below are very practical, and 
They can be handed to individual pupils as occasion presents. 








Thousands of Teachers know Seymour Eaton as the originator of more and better devices for getting prac- 
tical work done in school than any other man. They will hail with delight anything he prepares. To these 
and others I am pleased to announce the BUSY WORK LEAFLETS described herewith. They are for 
Drill, Review and Practice in Primary, Intermediate, High and County Schools. Enough for all and hundreds 


If you keep 


30 LESSONS IN ANALYMS, 


By Srrmovurn Eaton. The first really sensible course 
in analysis published. Arsnges in twenty-five leafiets 
uniform with other aids. Each lesson is complete, and 
covers a distinct class of sentences. The hints are val 
uable, and the selections from the first to last are from 
standard authors. Contains nearly 400 exercises 

Mailed to any address in neat case, Be. 

See rT. 





Published in sets of 2 leafiets each, uniform with 
the CLass Room Heirs. Most of these rules are new to 
American teachers. They will be a suprise andade , 


light to every one. Here are some of the titles 


‘apid and Accurate Addition Made Easy; The Railway 
Clerk's Expert Method of Adding; A Good Wrinkle for 
Teachers; How to Prove Addition in Ten Seconds; Three 


New Points in Bow 


bey so teed How to Save Five 
Figures in Every 


: Multiplication by a Bank Cashier; 


pty Multiplication in en Seconds; Short Methods 
ulliplying Large Numbers; Cash Boy's Method of 
Handling ractiona; Three Good ,- not in Acithme 
tics; Contracted Multiplication of Decimals; Buzzell's 


Interest Rule, Worth a Dollar; How Book-Keepers Add 
Two Columns at Once: Eaton's Method of Adding Fra: 
tions; Cash Girl's Method of Making Change Easily; The 
100- Days Interest Method; Easy Explanation of the 6o 
Day Interest Method. 

You may find a good | pater idea in only one leafiet 

ee yo ofa =~ is 25 

Offer. 


VERY BFLBASY 


“© pRAWING LESSON, 


Seventy-five lessons. Seventy-five subjects. Seven 

-five beautiful drawings. Nothing old or stiff or me 
fhanical. Every drawing a picture. Just such lessons 
as teachers have been looking for. but have never be 
fore been able to buy. Any teacher can transfer these 
drawings to the blackboard. No artistic skill needed. 

——— is yee 20 cents. 

pecial Offer. 





The above are only a part of this grand combination for RBs, practical teachers. There are 12 packages ip 
“Methods in the School Room,” 
Correspondence Lessons,” 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


d for 81.25. . 
orders received before 


iie.: “Races of Men 


We. 


. The expense of getting up a large edition is 


at date will be filled at 1.10. Order 


Large catalogue ,-- other Trouble-Killers sent with my order if so requested. 


H AVENUE, GHIGAGO, ILL. 





f this harles Dudley Warner calis uu the thousands 
of ita readers to hear “A Talk abo aya y he Pratt inati- 
Brooklyn's “ Gredt Industrial School. fully .——— by 

: we l-informed writer, and explained by the artistic illustrations 
of Mr. Wiles, Andrew ae eoeeinees “Story of the Golden 
Fleece ;” J. T. Trowbridge and Noah Brooks vigorously carry on 
their serials, and Mrs. Jamison’s “ Lady Jane ba promises the con- 
clusion ~ the he number. 
r. si 





1 critic of the Tribune, nag vie 3 
er on Chinese music for the January Century. 

m has been preparing material for years on esr subject of 
bis — 1k novel, * The Faith Doctor,” the poms | of which is 
laid in New York City. In addition to the main sub, 


novel, the author touches upon the “social struggle” in a very 
fresh and fatorestin way. “— long ~~ ~~ el- of the 
novel will appear in the February Centu: 
In the versity Course a Cleveland Abbe m an article on “A 
New aiversity ” advocates the study ot terrestrial p hysios aunt dcfned 
embracing icanol “y oe Laem A Seismology, Nutation - cents in Jt 
Saaten Cae Cancer Clark writes osanog . ph, and The ST. Sa ATIONERY CO., 
sory Arbitration,” Dr. Josiah Royce “ Hegel,” Prof. Shaler on " oot. Ca SS eee 
= “Tadividuatisea in Education,” and I Prof. Adolphe Cohn has a 
paper on y —- a ublic.” Seetent ton 2 
mong 0} uary 
are: “Am id Testament rs.” “The Biblical and tie| DARGATNSI! 
Philoso) ption of God,” “The rigin of the Hebrew 
Sabbath,” and ** Gospel of St. John.” 
The my of 1 Science at Phil- Ly PGA OS 
—< speciaity just the * da Probiem ” books, that 
in all its f— —y A ~ i number gt its pooseatina ¢ Co for use as new, 
account 0: retorm in railway passenger 
introduced ito Hungary. The January number has a AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 
full account of the m introduced into Austria. > 
The January has the first of a series of eg = ty ha a Manikins, $5.00, 
A Jessopp, of Dereham, England, qn “ Eng damaged by handling, for sale at 
Mixed’ Population of Ohlesgo” tp duke Gat Me Leh morning of ce Fridays 
. obn L 
There ze more than 300,000 Germann, 215,000 Irish, ad en a Sisters of ey in dad 7 
aoe, Fete. Swedes, Norwegians, men, Treas $2.00. volumes; Original 
ae pate v Lappincott’ ow i Ki has 0 complete A STANDARD BOOK 
Inquisition ” and Moses .. Handy describes 
~The State Washingt oe ts . AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 
Mr. “s“in ” hb he full Ws nave BY about 100 of the old 
Dut Bot altogether withont Opectien ee ta of PFOMNC, | edition of PAYNE'S LE ONEDUCA-| 
the life of Vinet, who is admitvedly re TION, sold wt $1.00 “Ttcontaae nearly all the All the facilities of the 
in French Protestan' the present century. R. B. hew edition, bound in 
St a cane Deuneunte Ww 's ” paid, Sor we offer « Copy to any subscriber, post: 
The Book Buyer for Jan has a portrait and sketch of Mrs. 
Burton Harrison ; also of Jacob A. Riis 2 striking feature isthe | Gent nw, for tey won't tong 
full-page picture of J Jefferson as “ Dr, EB, L. Kellogg & Oo., % Clinton Place, N. F* 


277 PRIZES IN ALL. !tCosts Nothing to Compete. 


FIRST PRIZE, $200; SECOND, $100 24S" 





Two Great 


Books 
On Primary Teaching 





PARKER'S 
TALKS ON 


-) 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








WILHELW'S STUDENTS’ CALENDAR 


is an invaluable book for teachers be- 
cause it gives a short compact biography 
of some great man who was born or died 
on each day of the year. These can be 
used as a basis for talks to scholars each 


teachers, 24 cts.; by mail, 3 cts. extra, 


E. L. KELLOGG a CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


TEACHING 


sent postpaid to teach - 
ers for $1.10. 





Patridge’s 
Quincy Methods 


sent postpaid to teach- 
ers for $1.53. 


Price 30 cts; to 











N. Y. Educational Bureau, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Staonal of th those who revister with, un. Sow! 
Bk BHEI208 420, brrmmen 


B. L. KELLOGG & C0., 


25 Clinton Place, 


NEW YORK. 


for reaching 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


Those interested in the earth and the 
animals on it, and that of course includes 
all teachers, ought to send to Ward's 
Natural Science Establishment, Rochester, 
N. Y., fora circular. It would be impos- 
sible to enumerate the articles he has 
illustrative of mineralogy, geology, 

leontology, zoology, osteology, anatomy. 

e has minerals, rocks, fossils, casts of 
fossils, geological relief maps, stuffed ani- 

s and skins, mounted skeletons, ana- 
tomical models, invertebrates. 





Are you using the vital energy of the 
brain faster than the food can supply it ? 
If you are engaged in a literary or pro- 
fessional pursuit this is an important ques- 
tion, for your future usefulness may 
depend on the way itis answered. Atany 
rate you should know of Crosby’s Vital- 
ized Phosphites, compounded from the 
vital principal of the brain of the ox and 
the germ of wheat and oat. It is specially 
intended for nourishing brain and nerves, 
restoring lost vigor, increasing the capu- 
city for mental labor, and relieving all 
forms of nervousness and debility. It is 
also used to aid the bodily and mental 
growth of children. A descriptive pam- 

hlet will be sent free by F. Crosby Co 

W. 25th street, N. Y. 


Schools are furnished with Paul Bercy’s 
French text-books by William R. Jenkins, 
French publisher and bookseller, 851 and 
853 Sixthavenue, New York. He also has 
other desirable French books. Send for 
specimen pamphlets of Les Poetes Francais 
du X{iXme Siecle, and Les Antonymes 
de la Langue Francaise 


The name of Gillott is a household word 
among users of pens from one end of the 
the land to the other. And why shculd 
it not be when the use of his pens has 
become so common and their good quali- 
ties are so highly appreciated. They are 
also appreciated abroad, for they took 
— at the Paris expositions of 1878 and 


The best supplementary reading.—Sup- 
plementary readers are being largely used 





to avoid the useless repetition of the regu- 


lar books. Col, Parker, at Quincy, Mass., 
had a regular system of interchange of 
readers. Among the books specially good, 
because they supplement work of other 
classes, may be mentioned the following : 
Wood's Natural History Readers, contain- 
ing short and simple stories about animals, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, etc.; Philips’ His- 
torical Readers, and Geographical Readers. 
These are all published by The Boston 
School Supply Co., 15 “B” Bromfield 
street, Boston. 


It is a source of gratification to all 
lovers of fine teas that the great Ameri- 
can Tea Co, are offering the chance of a 
life time. Latest and best in premiums 
and discounts to introduce and get orders 
for new teas just received picked from 
the select tea gardens of China and Japan, 
none but the bighest grade leaf being used. 
Handsome new premiums of im 
china, lamps, etc,, given away with orders 
or discounts made if preferred. Send at 
once for a trial order to the Old Reliable. 
Great American Tea Co., 31 Vesey St., 
New York. 


Memory is one of the most valuable of 
human gifts. Its efficiency may 
doubled if it is properly developed, as in 
the Efficient System of Memory Develop- 
ment, by Chas. G. Leland, F.R.S.L., 
taught in six manuals, entitled respec- 
tively: The Mastery of 'Memorizing, 
Quickness of Perception, Ear Memory and 
Eye Memory, The Study of Languages, 
Memory and Thought, Memory Training 
of the Young. Specimen pages and an 
address on the system will be mailed on 
ae of ten cents py the publisher, Mr. 
Jas. P. Downs, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


No one can appreciate the inconvenience 
of being deaf until he has suffered from 
that affliction ; and it would be foolishness 
not to seek relief when it is offered. 
Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions are 
offered to afford this relief. It is said that 
whispers even can be heard by their use, 
and that they are comfortable and not 
noticeable—great points in their favor. 
Send for book of proofs free to F. Hiscox, 
853 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. W. D, Kerr thus reccommends Mr. 
H. M. Harrington, proprietor of the Union 


Teachers’ Agency, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York: ‘‘ Having personally known 
Mr. Harrington for many years, I take 
great pleasure in commending him to my 
friends and patrons. Any business en- 
trusted to his hands will receive prompt 
and careful attention.” This agency bas 
good itions for teachers, ly 
Coonscl anedaanen. Send stamp for appli- 
cation blank. 


Some of the most interesting experi- 
ments made in the school-room or labora- 
tory are those in chemistry. It is surpris- 
ing how much can be done with a few 
materials and some simple apparatus. 
Those who are interested in chemistry 
may see what is to be obtained in this line 
by communicating with Eimer & Amend, 
205-211 Third avenue, New York. Among 
their jialties are acids, German and 
Bohem: glassware, balances, weights, 
burners, collections of minerals, crystals, 
metals, etc. 


Who does not wish to be rid of unsightly 
blemishes on the face? They are a source 
of continual annoyance. John H. Wood- 


be bury, dermatologist, 125 W. 42nd St., New 


York City, has the largest establishment 
in the world for the treatment of skin dis- 
eases. Woodbury’s Facial Soap, for the 
skin and scalp, is highly recommended. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. 
128-page book on all Skin and Scalp Affec- 
tations and their Treatment sent (sealed) 
for 10 cents. 


An empty stomach is not conducive to 
the most serene philosophy, especially not 
on the chilly mornings now upon us. 
There is no need of such emptiness, for, 
even if you have little appetite for break- 
fast, Epps’ cocoa is grateful and comfort- 
ing, and entirely adapted both to digestion 
and nutrition. By a careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast tables with a delicately flavored 
bevérage which may save us many heavy 
doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist disease. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure sick-headache. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





leachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





(NT RODUCT ION 


ave 








[ts acai - : 
Introductions and Engagements 


the ENGAGE ME yy, > 








oT +~ = ~ eB 


to Teach are made through the 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 Dearborn Street, - 


OHICAGO. 





THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


[ESTABLISHED LN 1880.] 


TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE 
fer good positions. Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. Send stamp for 
application blank to 


H. M. HARRINGTON Prop., 
& Latayette Place, New York. 


Having personally known Mr. Harmngton for 
many years, I take great pleasure in commend- 
ing him to my friends and pprene. Any »usiness 
entrusted to his hands will receive prompt and 
careful attention. W. D. KERR, Laté Manager 
Union Teachers’ Agency, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place. 
New York City. 








TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Mu-icians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
rents. ses and a os schoo! property, 
0O0L NITURE 8c Dp 
erences furnished. E. MIRIAM COV RIRER, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20tb st., New York Vity. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont St. BOSTON 10 Globe Buildi 


Stud a ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Gant uses Tecom mended to school officers. 








Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars en 
application, 


FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 
FACILITIES, E¥FICIENT SER- 
VICK, LARGE BUSINESS. 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
many of Leb td Form ler stamp. ‘ 
P. V. HUYSSOON, (Late R. E. Avery.) 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


LADY TEACHERS WANTED! 


The School and College Bureau, of Elmburst, 
{Cuscoge). Lil., secured positions tor lady teachers 
in 39 States, the past season. The salanes of 
these range from $30 per month, to $1850 per 

ear. This Bureau makes a special effort to assist 
lady teachers. Send for manual. Address, 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
ELMBvRsT, ILL. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
9 

Teachers ency 
Introduces to coliiges, nohoots, famiiies, su- 
and Governesses for a instruc- 
Sone seemamenasgres schools to parents. Call 

Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

American ana Foreign ‘Teachers’ 

28 Union Square, New York 


abies Pesce Cptrae hecho 














Dearborn Street, Obleago. Uk Orvie ‘Brew 


Manager, 


Brewer, 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Is prepared to furnish information to both 
Teachers and Patrons. Now is the time for 
teachers to register to be ready for vacancies in 
the spring. aeenres seeking teachers should 
examine our lists before oe vacancies. To 
learn of a good teacher costs only the trouble of 
writing a letter. Centre of business near the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 
for information, C. B. RuaGLEs, Room C, 

Hotel Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y 
For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 

The second term for both day and evening 
classes for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents will commence January 5, 1891, 
and embrace the following subjects: vocal 
culture, sight reading, musical theory and 
the art of teaching music by the Tonic- 
Sol-fa method, 

For further information, or application blanks, 
apply to 

F. B. PRATT, Seerctary. 


If you are looking for a position ; 
If you want a first-class teacher ; 


If you desire to dispose of school 
property ; 
Send full particulars to the 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


“TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

M. V. Brpgoop, Manager, 


Croton TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 














Pure Blood 


{s absolutely necessary in order to have perfect 
health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great blood 
purifier, quickly conquering scrofula, salt rheum, 
and all other insidious enemies which attack the 
blood and undermine the health. [t also builds 
up the whole system, cures dyspepsia and sick 
headache, and overcomes that tired feeling. 
“Our daughter for 3 years suffered from scrof- 
ula in her eyes. After spending quite a sum of 
money with no benefit, we tried Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Two bottles greatly relieved and 5 perma- 
nently cured her.” C. F. FALLER, Newton, Il. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. #1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa 


100 Doses One Dollar 








SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hy ites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 


5 is a perfect 
Emulsion. It 
Scott's Emulsion nun: 
tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 


PsyeHoLonY FOR TEACHERS. 


Wetch’s Teachers’ Psuchology. 


$1.25. 


The standard chology for teachers. Simple 
and direct in statement and !lustration. 





























Welch’s Talks on Phusiology 








; 50 Cts. 
Allen’s Mind Studies for Young 
Teachers. 50 Cts. 


These two books were the first small books 0: 
psychology for teachers published (1888), an 





are still the 
Allen’s Temperament in Educa- 
tion. 50 Cts. 


t@" Descriptive circulars on application with 
special rates to teachers. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


Teachers 
Wanted. 


Many calls for first class teachers are 
being received by the 


NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


and 1f you wish a position now or a better 
one for next fall do not hesitate to write 
particulars about yourself and your needs. 

College and Normal graduates and 
special teachers in all d ments, if suc- 
cessful, can always find opportunity of 
advancement, E 

Normal and college graduates sending 
this slip and $2.00, together with photo- 
graph and copies of any testimonials will 

registered and receive one hun 

stamp-pho phs free. This offer is 
made in order to register you before the 
rush Py Pang business. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 








Box 1960, NEW YORK CITY.” 





25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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” GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
sbich goverD the operations of digestion and 
putrition, and by a careful application ot the fine 

of weil-selected Mr. Epps bas 
reakfast tables with a delicately 
which may save us many 
It is by the judicious use of 
icles of diet that a constitution may be 
ually built up until strong enou 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtie 
.dies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there isa weak point. We may esca 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 


ed with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
torae t vl Service Gazette.” 
ly with boiling water or milk. Sold 







(jiticura 


+Soap* 
yA 

For MPLEXIoKs 

Bap Orca HAND 
+ BH Rep Quen No 

Basy_Humors. 
AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oly skin, Red, Rough Hands, with 
chaps, painful finger ends and shape ess nails, 
and sinyple Baby Humors prevented and cured 
by CuTicura Soap. A marvellous beautitier of 
world-wide celebrity, it is simply incomparable as 
a Skin Puritying Soap, unequalled for the Toilet 
and without a rival ior the Nursery. Stemeey 
ure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfume 1, 
UTICURA SOAP Eanes the whitest, clearest 


skin, and softest hands and prevents inflamma- 
tion and clogging of the pores, the 









Ln 
ed frame, cause of 





Made sim ‘ 

‘ .| Pimples, blackheacs, and most compiexional dis- 
only in be P yyw Gossres tovemes thus: figurations, while it admits «f no comparison 
jA Lovdon, England with the best of other skin soaps, and rivals in 


delicacy the most noted and expensive of toilet 
and nursery soaps. Sale greater than the com- 
bined sales of all other skin soaps. 

Sold throughout the worid. Price, 25c. 

Send tor “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address PotteR DRUG AND CHEMICAL CorR- 
PORATION, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rbeumatism relieved 





@22r LOVELY WOMAN 


why 
will you tolerate Freckles, Pimples, 
beads. Yellow or Muddy Skin. 
Wrinkles, Red Nowe. or any other form 
of Skin Diseases or Facia! Disfigurementa, 








in one minute by the 
celebrated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 
25 cents’ 












can certainly possess a Beavtirv. 
Fon. Bawwwiayt Eves, Sk1v or Peaary 
Wrirexess, PexvectT HEALTH, axD 
LIvS WELL WoRTH Ltvine, if you wi.l 
2 only use Dr. Ammett’s French arsenic 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 







Co a Wafers, Toe Warensare for MEN 48 well a8 Wours. Bells of Pure Copper and Tiu for Churches 
«PE RFECTLY HAR LESS,-< Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
4 the only sate French tion of Arsenic, $1.00 per box, WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 





6 boxes for $5.00, By il to any address, 
MIDDLETON DRUG COMPANY, 
No, 748. C. COURTLADDT Sr., NEW YORK. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 








MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, For Churehes, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
Best quality Copper and 7 BELLS peer ay For more than auto century 
‘Also CHIMES AND BELLS. ee 





Price and terms free, Name this paper. 








2 Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


Van Houren’s Cocoa: 





DEAF ss: sruate 


‘ fail. Sold by F. UISCOX, 
oni,. 836 Bre’dway, New fork. Write for book of proofs FRES. 





$75 =1 5 00 A MONTH can be 
—o 0 .™" made working for us. 
Persons prefe: who can furnish a horse and 


i 


sé 4 give their whole time to the business. Spare 
, Best & Goes Farthest. , moments may be profitably employed alent A 
‘ few vacancies in towns ard cities. F. JOHN- 











» Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. [63 « 


anne ee eee beAeAAAAAAAAAAA 


SON & CO., 2600 Main St., Richmond, Va. 








FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The Ingest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and -calp, eczema, mol+s, warts super- 
fluous hair. birthmarks, moth, f.eckies, pimples wrink- 
les, red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barbers’ itch, scars, pittings. powder marks, facial 
development, etc. Consultation Free, at office or by 
letter. 128-page Book on all Skin ad Scalp Affec- 
tions and their Treatment sent (sealed) for 10c. 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For ihe Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ 
experience. Highly indorsed by the medi- 
cal profession; unequaled as a on ay for 
eczema, scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesb 
worms, ugly complexion, etc. Indispens- 
able as a toilet article, and a sure prevent- 
ive of all diseases of the skin and scalp. 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 





















RUTRITION is first in importance, Medication second, in all 

illness. Perfect nutri- containing as 

tion is possible with BOVI N | N E it does every 
element necessary for making new and pure blood. BOVININE 
makes the flesh firm and rosy, gives color to the lips and cheeks, 
and brightens the eyes by its blood-making and tissue building 
properties. No medication whatever enters into the composition, 
it being a food only, but the most effective as yet devised by human 
research and experiment. 


THE J.P. BUSH MAN’F’C CO., New York City. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


GREATAWERICAN LADIE seta 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3 lbs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
away with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 
ever offered, during the next thirty days. China ‘lea sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15 and $20 crders to introduce our excellent New Crop 
Teas. ‘ormosa & Amoy, Oolong, Cengou, English Breakfast, 
Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Sun Sun Chop and 
Mixed. Good mixed teas 20c. per lb. Headquarters in United States 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea wili go farther than three 
pounds of trash. Thirty } ears’ national reputation for selling Pure Goods Only. : 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, P. 0. Box 289. 81 & 83 Vesey St., N.Y. 















CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 
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A Waterville, Me., lad tells a story of 
a pet cat which has a at fondness for 
the flesh of birds. Evidently understand- 
ing the birds’ fondness for angleworms, 
she collects some and buries them in the 
ground. She then takes her place in a 
convenient place of ambush, and when 
the birds alight to secure their coveted 
morsel she springs from her concealment 
upon them. Manya bird thus falls a prey 
to pussy’s shrewdness. 


If early in the autumn the muskrats 
are building high houses of cornstalks and 
dried grass, leaves, and such weeds and 
water plants as they can obtain, the trap- 
pers predict a hard winter is coming. 
The philosophy of the thing is that they 
need warm houses, and high ones to pre- 
vent the water, when the snow melts, from 
flooding them. It is as hard to catch 
muskrats asleep as weasels, and they look 
forward to the future with wise prepara- 
tion as instinct directs them. 


The houses of muskrats are often curi- 
ous structures, and , often, nearly as 
much as the buildings of the adjacent 
village. ‘lhe entrances are of course 
under water, and there are usually two 
of them, so that in case of alarm the 
muskrat has more than one chance of 
escape. lt follows that if the water rises 
very high the warm little home will 
become flooded and he will be forced to 
leave. So instinct teaches him to build it 
high in certain seasons. Observers say 
that this winter the houses are high ; there- 
fore the warning is to look out for cold 
weather and snow. 


A monument has just been erected on 
Helveliyn, a mountain in Cumberland, 
Eng., to Charles Gcugh, who in 1805 was 
killed by falling from the high crags on 
the ridge that joins Striding Edge to the 
summit; and to the faithful dog who for 
three months watched over her master’s 
remains. Sir Walter Scott describes the 
event in the poem “I climbed the dark 
brow of the mighty Helvellyn,” and 
Wordsworth records it in his lines on 
* Fidelity.” The young man was return- 
ing to Wythburn, where he lodged, from 
a fishing excursion in Patterdale. The 
accident was probably caused by a false 
step, during a blinding hailstorm or a 
dense fog thatday. It happened on April 
18, and on July 20 his bones were found, 
still watched by the starving dog, a little 
— rough-haired female terrier. She 

ad given birth to puppies, which were 
found dead by the side of the corpse. It 
is believed, though unable to_ secure 
enough food for milk for her young, she 
maintained life by bits of carrion sheep 
which are not unfrequently found on the 
hills; but she might have had to range far 
and wide during her three months’ watch. 
The mere fact that the bones were found 
intact serves to prove the assertion that 
the dog did not touch the remains of her 
master, for dogs break the bones to suck 
the marrow. This animal died a few years 
afverward at Kendal. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save. Baggaye, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite G Centra! 


Depot. 
wo Havndsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
pawn per day, European plan, Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 
Kestaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can tive better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote! than any other tirst-class hotel in the City. 
Ford, Garnson & Co., Proprietors. 


An Indian elephant killed his mahout or 
keeper by throwing him down and tramp- 
ling upon him, and then bolted for the 
jungle to hide himself. Six other ele- 
phants, guided by their mahouts, followed 
him, On being driven into a corner, he 
surrende red and was Jed into camp a pris- 
oner, and chains were placed on his legs. 
Then came his punishment. An elephant 
was placed on either side, each holding a 
heavy iron chain, As the dead body of 
the mahout was laid on the grass belore 
him, the elephant roared loudly, being 
perfectly aware of what he had done. A 
mahout ordered the two elephants to pun- 
ish the murderer. Lifting the heavy 
chains high in the air with their trunks, 
they whipped him with these iron whips 
until he made the camp echo with his 
roars of pain. He was then picketed by 
himself, and an iron chain attached to his 
hind leg, which he dragged after him on 
the mach. 








.Headache 
Usually results from a deranged stomach or 
a sluggish liver. In either case, an aperient 
is needed. Ayer's Pilis, the mildest and 
most reliable cathartic in use, correct all 
irregularities of the stomach, liver, and 
bowels, and, in a brief time, relieve the 
most distressing headache. These pills are 
highly recommended by the profession, and 


the demand for them is universal. 

“TI have been afflicted, for years, with 
headache and Indigestion, and though 1! 
spent nearly a fortune in medicines, I never 
found any relief until I began to take Ayer's 
Pills. Six bottles of these Pills completely 
cured me.” — Benjamin Harper, Plymouth, 
Montserrat, W. L. 

“A long sufferer from headache, I was 
two boxes of Ayer’s Pills.” — Emma Keyes, 


Hubbardston, Mass. 
“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathartic 


Pills are the most efficient medicine I ever 
used.”’"—Robert K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“For years I was subject to constipation 
and nervous headache, caused by derange- 


ment of the liver. After taking various rem- 
edies, I have become convineed that Ayer's 
Pills are the best. They never fail torelieve 


my bilious attacks in a short time; and | am 
sure my system retains its tone longer after 
the use of these Pills, than has been the case 


with any other medicine I have tried.” — 


H. 8. Sledge, Weimar, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Dr. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


F 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 


if your teeth are needing attention. Reliab 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling a 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a speciality. 
Refers to A. M. Keliogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 


A new series of short essays of lasting 
value on iive educational subjects. 





No. 1. J. G, Fitch's ‘** Art of Questioning.” 

No. 2. J. G. Fitch's “ Art of Securing Attention,” 

No.3. Arthur Sidgwick’s “On Stimulus in 
School,” 

No. 4. Charlotte M. Yonge's “ Practical Work 
in School.” 

No. s. J. G, Fitch's ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 
Teaching.”’ Also a course of Study for Teach 
ers’ Training Classes. 


No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's *‘ Object Teac hing.”’ 

No, 7. Huntington's “ Unconscious Tuition,” 

No. 8. Hughes’ *‘ How to Keep Order.” 

No. 9. Quick's “ How to Train the Memory.” 

No, 10. Hoffmann’s “ Kindergarten Gifts.”’ 

No. p Butler's “Argument for Manual Train- 
on.” 


g. 
No. 12, Groff’s ‘‘ School Hygiene,” 
No, 13. McMurry's “ How to Conduct the Reci- 
tation." 


No, 14. Carter's ‘Artificial Stupidity in School.” 
&#" These littie books contain from 35 to 0 pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful paper cover. Price 
15 cents each ; to teachers, postpaid, l3centa. Entire 
et (cut this out and send with order, only $1.50.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Manikins for Sale Cheap. 


2 Gardinier’s School Manikin. 
Life size. Similar to White's Manikin. 
Price, $15.00. Our price, each $10.00. 


1 Fowler and Well’s Anatomical 
Manikin. 








Half life size. Slightly soiled. Price, 
$12.00. Our price, only $8.00. 
1 Central School Supply Co. 
Manikin. 


Price, $37.50. New, never used. Our 
price, only $30.00. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 
In the Students’ Series of ~~ Classics, ; In the Students’ Sertes of Latin Classics, 
eee = Sane Sallust’s Catiline, 
An Introduction to the Writ-|Miller’s Latin Prose for Col- 
ings of John Ruskin. leges. 


BOOKS TO BE READY IN DECEMBER. 
Wells’ College Algebra, 


Steele’s Rudimentary Economics, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
Lord’s Livy Books XXI and XXI. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 











——— 





MONTIETH’S 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, #3.50. 





This last production of the famous Geogra) way my will be heralded with delight by 
teachers and scholars who have pursued the study of Geography under the guidance 
of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y, 





JUST READY. 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 


Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. With maps and many illustrations. 
Ancient and Medieval. 473 pp. 12mo. $1.20, postpaid. 


“The modern historian has a v mel cifferent work before him from that of the pistesten, ofa 
century ago. Instead of the chronicles of wars and conquests, acconnts of the daily life of the 
= now hold a prominent place. The writer has performed his work throughout in the anit of 
modern historian. There are several colored maps of great clearness and beauty, and many illus- 
trations showing objects of architecture and art, besides coins, inscriptions, etc. One of the excel- 
lent points of the work is the relief given to great events. The Ly om ys of the people—the man- 
ners, the customs, and the institutions—will make it a popular book in the home as well as the 
school. ” It is and important addition to our text-books on history. Correspondence invited. 
Circulars and sample pages mailed tor request. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Crocker's Method of Teaching Geography. Notes of Lessons, by sesiahal 
CROCKER, member of the board of Supervisors, Boston Public Schools. 50 cents. 55 cents, 


Taylor's Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. With models from actual examin- 
ation papers. By JoHN TAYLOR. l6mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 55 cents. 


F; ables, Anecdotes, and Stories for Teaching Composition. The bright, interesting 
-matter contained in Lf little — is attractive and instructive, and in the training 


BOSTON SCHOOL S SUPPLY CO., - 15 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


Part I. 





‘ Superior quality and attractiveness of reading | 
HOLM ES lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 

25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 


cents: also MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW C0. 


ARITHMETIUS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 
READERS. DICTIONARY, etc., etc. , 66 & 68 Duane St., 


Correspondence invited. $ NEW YORK. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANKS, 


Script Heading, 36 Pages, Space for 1,800 Words. 
No, 1, Double ruled. No. 2, Single ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 
SAMPLE DOZEN BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 60 CENTS. 

Sample Copies by mail on receipt of Five Cents Each. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, pusiasanes OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as mist’ be — otherwise easily and delightfully in one year. MILTON 

Vi Horace, Oicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvena!, Livy, Homer's Itiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
x n’s Anabasis, ea Ny to D tonchers, ai.80. 














"s Pract ve Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and (oll other aynteme ce to Teachers, @1. 
Sargent’s Standard Bpeaiere, Frost's yb my ate, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's Schcol 


Histories, Manesca's French Series, etc. 
3” Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications, 


etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PUBLISHING €n 





New Issues 

OO S every week. Catalogue, 

96 pages, free on request. 

Not sold by Dealers; prices toolow. Buy of the Publisher, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. sas mention 





AND SCHOOL J. W. 


SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
East 147TH StTREER, 
SUPPLIES New York. 


KINDERGARTE 


: . . : By &. G. STEVMA~1 
The Library of American Literature, <x. wznneon 
Should bein the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express 
paid. Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. owas. L. WEBSTER & CO.,3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK STATE {MOST WORTHY BOOKS 
Normal and Training) oe nan are 
SCHOOLS. 


songs—each one 
“Fakes heavy paper, $1.25 in bds., and $2 in gilt 
These schools are for residents of the State who 


$0 cs F IRELAND. 

Ld y ew a oe LS collection of the 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 

sori of these schools are licenses for 








tend most celebrated Irish songs. Some of 

the best odies in existence, and bright, 

spirited words, 66 so) Price, $1 in heavy 
paper, $1.25 in bds,, and $2 in gilt binding. 





Ly Lt in the Schools of the State. 5 CHorce SONG COLLECTIONS. > 

Torm begins the frst Wednesday of Song Classics. Vol 1, HOsongs.| 5 « 

a Song Classics. Vol a ie Ee: 
one of these sc a 8 5 abou spp 3 School Chowe Sacred Solos, os, _ EP 
Commuasioner « or City Superia' yaont who will | Choice Sacred Solos, Low V’cs, 40“ 4553 
forward a reco senanmineaee for appointment to | Ciassic, Baritone and Bass, 3 “ ges 2 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent by | Classic Tenor Songs, “ re Pl 
aim to the school to which the appointment Good old songs we used to sing as “ 7 qo2% 
mate. CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. $2 9a 
raDeT ON, f Rime re, and pam | Piano Guanes. Voll. spices. | 5535 
an examination at the sc school entered in Arith- hy ee — oe = 3° . 

metic and Grammar, indicating these 4 te 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weaks, aleo porter Plane Collection, a. le ° 
S. sree ¥ Writing Operatic Piano Collection, 19 operas. < 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Churchill’s Birthday book of eminent ee, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union A handsome and useful book, $1.00 


School, & & ‘State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade} —_4ny Book mailed, post-paid, for atid grins. 


[es oa 
orm e mation, p 
trance Examination. OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
E SES.—There are no expenses for tuition 

Ke of text books, ond fare one way is| ©: 4: DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
refunded se each student spending an entire term 
of 20 wee! 


For particulars concerning several schools Y. 
send for circulars to the Beton = bn M E M O R 





BuffalD...... rT a : Px. D memory development by Chas 
ort mn... wees vse “Jae B Hoss, bu.D. G. Leland, FRSLoo,ina wanes 
OTE, cccccccccess ° 'ALMER, DD. Ll The of uM 

socntcamedatlll Jno. M. A.M emorizing. 
New Palts needs: 2 CAPEN, PH D ur oitsen Memory and Bye Me 

Prep ian: ocd AMES M. MILNE, and 
Semen. eseee coeees Ke A. SHELDON PaD. <4 — ‘Brady % Memory. 
Plattaburg ........... Fox Hotpen, LL.B. e 
Potadam............. Tuo. B. STOWELL, Po.D.| V. Memory pay Toke 


’ VI. M the Yi 
A TF a pmeny Soeay oe whe Deane. 


ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the Specimen pages and an address on the system mailed 
formed of the school where the work was per- | °"°°eiPt of ten cents. 
wy ad be credited with the following sub- JAS. P. DOWES, Publisher, 248 Broadway, ¥, ¥. 


ters compiete for the Normal Courses 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


eomeie Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 





same y, American "History and Civil Govern- 





Songs and Glees for 
Institutes, Schools, 
and Classes. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in ag Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written 


Brooks’s Higher yo hte 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

JH. Kurzenknabe& Sons, Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
HARRISBURG, PA. ee + 2 Union System of Indust. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Send for Specimen Pamphletsof | p.in sm 
Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 


and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
French Publisher and Bookseller, 
661 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application. 


WREATH! 
OF 
GEMS. 





144 pages. 25 cents 
postpaid. 





| 
| 








"shall be pleased to correspond with 
= on the ioe por oo and Book- 
ocoies for your school. Respectfully yours, 


EY Cllntih 


30 READE St., New YORK. 




















zoo Ward's Natural Science Establishment, |srsns\==="" 
Gociocical | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 4 wtSsnicoa Mroaels, 
Reliet Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N.Y. /Invertebrates. 
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